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“When Half-Gods Go, the Gods Arrive” 


Somewhere in the oldest English writings there is an allegory which 
has never faded. Of a night, it tells us, a little group was gathered 
about the fireside in a hall where the flicker of flame cast light on 
some and threw others into shadow, but none into shadow so deep as 
the darkness without. And into the window from the midst of the 
night flew a swallow lured by the light; but unable by reason of his 
wildness to linger among men, he sped across the hall and so out again 
into the dark, and was seen no more. To this day, as much as when the 
old poet first saw or fancied it, the swallow’s flight remains an image 
of earthly life. From whence we know not, we come into the waver- 
ing light and gusty warmth of this world; but here the law of our 
being forbids that we remain. A little we may see, fancying that we 
understand,—the hall, the lords, and the servants, the chimney and the 
feast; more we may feel,—the light and the warmth, the safety and the 
danger, the hope and the dread. Then we must go forth again, into the 
voiceless, unseen eternities. But the fleeting moments of life, like 
the swallow’s flight once more, are not quite voiceless; as surely as 
he may twitcer in the ears of men, so men themselves may give sign 
to one another of what they think they know, and of what they know 
they feel. More too; men have learned to record these signs, so that 
long after they are departed, others may guess what their life meant. 
These records are often set forth in terms which may be used only by 
those of rarely special gift and training—the terms of architecture and 
sculpture, of painting and music; but oftener and more freely they are 

in the terms which all men learn somehow to use,—the terms 
of language. Some of these records, and most, are of so little moment 
that they are soon neglected and forgotten; others, like the fancied 
story of the swallow, linger through the ages. It is to these that we 
give the name of literature. Literature is the lasting expression in 
words of the meaning of life. 


—Barrett Wendell. 
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DISTRICT SCHOOLHOUSE, by Thomas Nason 


The Permanent Values of Civilization 


The Fate of “Liberty” 
and The Spanish Empire 


RUDOLPH SCHEVILL 


HE biased course of the centu- 
ries has created a confused rec- 
ord of Spanish civilization. Less 
than half a century ago, when we our- 
selves were involved in conflict with 
Spain, the contemplation of the flag of 
the then Spanish monarchy, with its yel- 
low center edged by two bars of deep 
red, gave rise to its popular character- 
ization as “a field of gold between two 
rivers of blood.” On the other hand, 
this grim interpretation of the national 
emblem was frequently softened by the 
frivolous consideration of Spain as the 
land of spirited dancers and colorful 
bull-fighters. This entertaining picture, 
with its stress on fan and castagnets 
and the brutal game of the arena, was 
equally false, since it gave the world a 
romantic, unrealistic conception of the 
Spanish people. 

This superficial likeness may have 
been accepted only by ignorant and 
thoughtless readers or travelers, but its 
bias goes deeper. It really had its roots 
in international parlance, derived from 
the serious judgments of historians and 
statesmen. To go back no further than 
the days of the Good Queen Bess, Fran- 
cis Bacon, writing of the balance of 


*The following two essays were originally presented as 
art of a series of ten lectures at the University of Cali- 
ornia under the general title ‘The Permanent Values of 
Civilization."” The series, planned by John S. P. Tat- 


lock, sought to discover, amid the uncertainties and mis- 
understandings of these war years, those values for 


forces between Spain and England, re- 
marked that “Spain was no giant, yet 
if she were a giant” (he jubilantly con- 
cluded) “in a war it would be but as 
it was between David and Goliath,— 
for God is on our side.” Now that was 
encouraging, since with the Deity 
ranged on the side of Spain’s enemies, 
the Spanish people must have found 
themselves severely handicapped in 
their continuous wars with England. A 
hundred years later the great Montes- 
quieu, actuated by his reasoned oppo- 
sition to despotic governments, did not 
think the literature of Spain worth seri- 
ous consideration; at least he asserted, 
perhaps not wholly in jest, that the only 
good book which that nation had pro- 
duced (referring to Cervantes’ Don 
Quijote) cast ridicule on all her other 
books. In the middle of the nineteenth 
century, Henry T. Buckle, in his History 
of Civilization, went still farther by 
holding up Spain as a land of deca- 
dence and starvation. He ascribed the 
sorry pass to which she had been 
brought to the autocracy exercised by 
Church and State. He tells us that the 
Spanish intellect had been wrecked by 
a despotic rule which had filled the peo- 


which we have been willing to go to war. Four of the 
essays have been published in the Autumn and Winter 
issues of the University Review: ‘The English,’’ by 
Walter Morris Hart; ‘“The French,’’ by Gabriel Bonno; 
“*The Russians,’’ by n Kaun; and ‘The 
Italians,’’ by Rudolph Altrocchi. 
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ple’s mind with false loyalties and stul- 
tifying superstitions. Obviously a nation 
in such a backward state, on the verge 
of disintegration, needed only a coup 
de grace to end its unhappy struggle 
for a place among the superior Euro- 
pean peoples. This stroke was compla- 
cently administered in the English Par- 
liament at the turn of our century by 
the British Prime Minister, Lord Salis- 
bury, who stated that ‘Spain was a mo- 
ribund nation.” 


II 


From those years, which coincide with 
our Spanish-American War, dates what 
might have become the awakening of 
a new Spain. That defeat, and the un- 
happy opinion regarding the Spanish 
nation already held by foreign govern- 
ments, greatly stirred the entire Penin- 
sula as nothing had since the days of 
Napoleon, and gave birth to the fruit- 
ful activities which began with the in- 


telligent and forward-looking ‘“‘Gener- 


ation of ’98.”" I shall return to this 
liberal movement presently. But we can- 
not pass lightly over the fact that where 
there was so much unhistorical smoke, 
there must, paradoxically, have been 
some historical fire. National antago- 
nisms are realistic, deeply rooted phe- 
nomena. From the recriminations which 
float on the surface of popular preju- 
dices, may be deduced the fact that deep 
down in the currents of international 
relations there exist historical differ- 
ences, vital disagreements in national 
concepts of life, of government, of law. 
So it was logical that nations like the 
English and the Dutch, living in a freer 
atmosphere, with the substance and not 
the shadow of parliamentary govern- 
ment, should look with hostile feelings 
on the Spanish people, apparently su- 
pine in the vise of dictatorial rule. The 
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England of Elizabeth was certainly freer 
and more progressive, altogether better 
governed, than the Spain of the Haps. 
burgs. The France of Montesquieu was 
moving toward a day of revolutionary 
enlightenment, the full rays of which 
never reached the Peninsula. But subtle, 
intellectual influences would not have 
sufficed to bring out national differences 
of thought; they would not have made 
the average man conscious of his dis. 
tinct way of life. There were more tan. 
gible movements and contacts which 
supplied realistic experiences and gave 
a more solid foundation to expressions 
of mistrust and hatred. Spanish and 
English sailors clashed in far-away 
waters, and both carried back tales of 
stubborn and ruthless struggles, of sav- 
agery and bigotry. These swelled in 
significance as they passed from mouth 
to mouth at home, where merchants, 
travelers, diplomats, wandering clerics, 
students, and soldiers also added to the 
stream of hostile opinion so clearly 
voiced in the national literature. 

Philip II, for his part, also pro- 
claimed the intervention of God on the 
Spanish side; he was God’s lieutenant, 
to whom had been entrusted the undis- 
puted control of the nation. In reality 
Philip was more likely to interfere with 
the judgments of the Lord when acting 
on his own, and by his autocratic de- 
cisions drew upon his sole person the 
odium and condemnation of other na- 
tions. An example of his system was 
the decree which he issued, early in his 
reign, prohibiting Spanish students 
(who, as in every age, were apparently 
getting tired of their professors) from 
migrating to foreign universities, lest 
they bring back dangerous opinions and 
subversive beliefs. The more liberal aca- 
demic centers of the northern lands 
were in their turn led to question the 
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benefits to be derived from the closely 
censored education offered at Spanish 
universities. Since the thought of our 
American liberty is uppermost in our 
minds at this time, we may profitably 
turn to the history of political liberty 
in Spain. Spanish law, not only the 
great codes or Recopilaciones, which 
rest upon Roman law, but local statutes, 
municipal charters or town fueros, have 
generally defined with clarity certain 
privileges of the people, the concepts 
of justice, and of individual as well as 
class rights. There is a common saying 
of long standing that every Spaniard 
“likes to do as he pleases” (quiere hacer 
su realisima gana); perhaps the trait 
implies a lack of personal discipline, but 
within the law it has meant that privi- 
leges and rights were meant for all 
trades and occupations, notably as re- 
gard the predominantly rural classes; 
they were not to be handed out only 
to the wealthy and the powerful. It is 
consequently interesting to note the 
enumeration of these rights in the an- 
cient town charters. They cannot be 
called charters of liberty, least of all 
liberty of conscience, which the simple 
country folk would not have under- 
stood, but they recorded the level 
reached already in mediaeval times by 
certain democratic processes. 
Unhappily, the course of the next 
centuries bore the nation more and 
more toward a centralized regime, in 
which the Church and the State to- 
gether absorbed the legislative, the ju- 
diciary, and the executive powers. Thus 
infringement on the various local privi- 
leges went on apace, and the tentacles 
of the royal authority reached into every 
town council. Amid so much that was 
gradually suppressed, the common man 
still insisted on his right of appeal, even 
over the head of some powerful of- 
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fender, and thus salvaged that sense of 
personal dignity which has always been 
recognized as a Spanish national trait 
by native and foreign opinion alike. 
When by the end of the seventeenth 
century, poverty and ignorance hung 
like a dark cloud over the people, des- 
potic rule could not silence expressions 
of pride in the nation’s great past nor 
the hope of a resurgence of interna- 
tional prestige. 

At no time has autocracy sat easily 
on the shoulders of the Spanish people, 
but owing to the collaboration of the 
Inquisition and the House of Hapsburg 
in the establishment of absolute control 
over their life and thought, the word 
“liberty” came to be uttered less and 
less. There can be nothing more melan- 
choly in the record of history than the 
results achieved by forces directed 
against the normal progress of enlight- 
enment, compelling the conformity of 
political and religious ideas to a dic- 
tated pattern. It is the well-known pat- 
tern of the totalitarian regime, born of 
the irrational passions of individuals 
or small power-groups, in which des- 
potic dictation achieves complete sub- 
mission on the part of the people. Ob- 
viously, if passive obedience results in 
the gradual torpor of mental freedom 
in a people, complete regimentation has 
also made historically plain the lawless 
and blind stupidity of every despot who 
suppresses liberty. 

The social and political background 
of the Spanish people clearly reveals 
why the democratic struggle for the re- 
tention of privileges and liberties was 
waged with constantly decreasing hopes 
of success. Spain’s recurring political in- 
stability springs from an inherited chaos 
that goes back to the successive inva- 
sions of foreign peoples, and to interne- 
cine tribal warfare in which rival inde- 
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pendent sections of the Peninsula were 
incessantly engaged. The beneficial in- 
filtration of the civil and military or- 
ganization of Rome was first disturbed 
by the incursions of several Germanic 
tribes, and then thrown into complete 
disorder by the irresistible Arabic and 
Berber hordes which gradually took 
possession of southern Spain. The ulti- 
mate evolution of separate kingdoms 
brought Spain some benefits, but also 
much that made for further warfare. 
The kingdoms showed a unity of pur- 
pose only in driving out all non-Chris- 
tian races and religions, but gave up 
none of their inherited regional inde- 
pendence. The successive domination of 
different racial cultures created a great 
melting pot of customs, laws, and 
creeds, difficult to fuse or even to recon- 
cile. Civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
had to be determined, the authority of 
the State and that of the Church to be 
defined, and no satisfactory harmony 
was ever achieved even into our own 
time. 

Amid these conditions of political in- 
stability, a despotic martial power read- 
ily imposes itself, notably when fos- 
tered by victorious conquests. First the 
wars which had crushed the last Moor- 
ish strongholds, then the conquest of 
America, together with the often proved 
invincibility of the Spanish infantry, led 
the Spaniard to believe in the magical 
supremacy of his religion likewise; the 
next step was to impose that religion 
on others. This only a military dictator- 
ship could achieve. As a result, by 1500 
a forceful centralized government of 
autocratic dimensions had been set up, 
and the unified despotism of Ferdinand 
and Isabella was running true to the 
totalitarian type; it hounded those not 
belonging to the Herrenvolk, namely 
the Jew and the Moor. This spirit of 


unification and complete autocracy, 
when firmly established, was handed on 
to the Hapsburg dynasty, which pro- 
ceeded to spread its dominion over the 
earth at the expense of the liberty and 
enlightenment of Spain’s common citi- 
zens. Ecclesiastical control of the Span- 
ish way of life was no longer ques- 
tioned. Censorship, the favorite hand- 
maiden of despotisms, kept an eye on 
the printed page, and no private life 
was secure from inquisitorial investiga- 
tion. Unfortunately, the course of his- 
tory develops similar trends and, pre- 
cisely as in Gastapo-ridden lands of to- 
day, this curbed and limited way of life 
shows itself at its worst when the air 
is haunted by unexpressed fears, when 
capricious rule is based on unwritten 
mandates which control human conduct. 
Loyalty to authority becomes disloyalty 
to your fellow man; spying and betrayal 
pursue those who desire to retain a 
vestige of their inherited liberty of 
thought. 


III 


The definition of freedom, as con- 
ceived by Spaniards, has to be sought 
by implication in their writings, and, 
when discovered, is a restricted one. The 
legal definition inherited from Roman 
times merely contrasted the concept 
liberty with that of slavery. Years of 
conquest strengthened the contrast and 
brought home to every Spaniard this 
limited meaning of the word. Lisbon 
had become a center of the slave trade. 
Captives taken from the enemy had 
become a part of Peninsular society in 
the guise of slaves; Turks or Moors of 
Negroes served in many households, 
with the degrading stigma branded on 
their foreheads of a letter S and a clavo, 
or nail (making esclavo), to proclaim 
the victim's slave status. This one-sided 
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conception of liberty is expressed by 
many writers. Cervantes, who had been 
a slave in Algiers for five years, refers 
often to his bitter experience there, so 
it was natural that his allusions to lib- 
erty always include its opposite, captiv- 
ity. This is significant, since we are deal- 
ing with the fruits of an autocratic re- 
gime in an age which yielded innumer- 
able distinguished contributions to the 
record of Spanish culture and which fit- 
tingly has been called Spain’s Golden 
Age of letters. 

On a single occasion, Cervantes could 
have enlarged on his idea of liberty of 
thought if he had cared to take the 
risk, or if he had wished to enlighten 
the common man for whom he wrote 
his best pages. In his Don Quzjote, one 
of the characters who had been in Ger- 
many states that there it was possible 
to live with greater freedom than in 
Spain, because the inhabitants did not 
have many scruples and all enjoyed lib- 
erty of conscience. But that unhappily 
is as far as Cervantes goes. Did he feel 
any regret for the absence of such lib- 
erty in Spain? Such an inference is not 
logical in view of his unquestioned ac- 
ceptance of the wisdom of the Expul- 
sion from Spain of Moors and Jews, 
and his complete silence on the desira- 
bility of freedom of speculation in the 
fields preémpted by ecclesiastical au- 
thority. Under such inauspicious circum- 
stances, criticism of social institutions, 
of governments, of the capricious acts 
of tyranny or of the state of education 
is hard to find, except in the works of 
exiled Spaniards like the noted Luis 
Vives, or it must be inferred from veiled 
or fragmentary moralizations on cus- 
toms and manners. 

The philosophic and historical writ- 
ers who lived under the Hapsburg re- 
gime give us a picture of the Spanish 


intellect in its ablest expression, al- 
though it was a period of the denial of 
liberty of thought. But our search turns 
out richest in those negative passages 
which let in as much light on the Span- 
ish mind as do positive, comprehensive 
analyses. A many-sided thinker was the 
noted satirist, historian, poet, and ex- 
perienced traveler, Francisco de Que- 
vedo. His courageous rebelliousness 
against the government, especially 
against the King’s powerful favorite, 
the Conde-Duque Olivares, stirs the 
hope of finding something concrete in 
his pages, at least on behalf of political 
liberty. But the criticisms which stand 
out in the midst of his acceptance of 
autocracy and of inquisitorial control 
are ineffective; they never go to the root 
of the matter, they seem circumscribed 
and unconstructive to a modern reader. 
Quevedo dedicated his important work 
on the education of princes (called Poli- 
tics of God and Government of Christ, 
because he drew his doctrine from the 
Bible) to young Philip IV, a monarch 
who preferably transferred his royal du- 
ties to the shoulders of favorites, while 
he indulged himself in the irksome 
pleasures of the chase. In this work 
there is a great deal about the bringing 
up of kings, of the dangers of tyranny, 
and of misgovernment by corrupt min- 
isters, but of the benefits of education 
for the common man, to be exact, not 
a single word. Quevedo presents most 
prominently the Biblical figure of the 
good shepherd and the sheep; he makes 
clear that a king should be a good 
shepherd, but he compels the reader to 
infer that the people should remain 
equally good sheep. He adds no word 
in criticism of contemporary education, 
nor sees that the hungry sheep looked 
up and were not fed, but only shorn. 
The learned Quevedo could not have 
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been unaware of the fact that the uni- 
versities, under an autocratic church, 
had become steadily less free, and his 
perplexing silence on the rights of the 
common man to betterment makes it 
obvious that the time for some effective 
slogan of civic liberty was still remote. 

In spite of this apparent side-stepping 
of issues vital to us, however, there lie 
buried in forgotten pages of Quevedo 
words which convince the reader of his 
awareness of the evils of dictatorial 
power. “All violent actions,” he says, 
“which are directed against a people, 
even if occasionally they yield good, are 
always harmful. The patience shown by 
an outraged society serves only to in- 
crease the insolence of the oppressor 
who takes this patience for weakness. 
Patience only incites to greater crimes 
... against the injured who grow either 
lethargic or become debased, not hav- 
ing the wits to recognize the crimes or 
the heart to avenge them.” Of this un- 
happy complacency to endure oppres- 
sion, Quevedo had seen enough in 
Spain; nowhere could he observe a gen- 
uine urge for liberty, which he was in- 
clined to consider ‘‘the catchword of 
the licentious mob.” His lack of faith 
in the common man was further ex- 
pressed in the words, “Justice, clemency, 
forthrightness, honesty and moderation 
are virtues with no high rating among 
the people.” 

The more famous moralist, Baltasar 
Gracian, was an embittered cynic and 
pessimist, and as such found great favor 
with Schopenhauer, who managed to 
decipher Gracian’s involved and figured 
prose sufficiently to detect among his 
ideas a pleasing scorn for mankind in 
general and for the common people in 
particular. Gracian’s masterpiece, E/ 
Criticon, is a symbolic story of adven- 
ture, presenting a canvas of life on this 
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dirty planet in which pretty nearly ey. 
erything is bad, but nothing quite so 
bad as the human race—or the prose 
style in which he tells us about it. The 
institutions designed by man are the 
product of a wrong-headed or demoral- 
ized society. Gracian’s impressive but 
destructive analysis of the lamentable 
state to which this world has been re- 
duced is an unconscious admission of 
the decline to which a people deprived 
of enlightenment can be brought. But 
there is in all of this no profitable sug- 
gestion how the people may remedy 
their deplorable condition. Did Gracian 
unintentionally imply that a totalitarian 
regime is a hopeless one, and that its 
fruits are bound to be ignorance, apathy, 
and favoritism, with the loss of every 
civic virtue? 

In an age of despotic rulers, Spain 
produced a noble voice of contempt for 
the despot in the Jesuit historian, Ma- 
tiana, who in 1599 published a bold 
treatise on Kings and Monarchy. Its 
most stirring chapter dealt with the 
right of the people to liquidate an un- 
fit tyrant. Since the meaning of liquida- 
tion has been confined to a single eff- 
cacious method, Mariana’s book scan- 
dalized the leeches who thrive on au- 
tocracy. He had even bolstered his ar- 
gument by citing as a convincing ex- 
ample the murder of Henry III of 
France. Knowing a great deal about the 
broad humor and the unconscious pro- 
cesses of history, Mariana actually 
seemed to approve of so discriminating 
an assassin. But when a few years later, 
Henry IV also met a violent death, 
Mariana’s book was held responsible 
for his murder and burned with solemn- 
ity at Paris. Alarmed despotic regimes 
have had a way of burning books to 
keep them from falling into the hands 
of the populace, which in most cases 
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could not or would not have read them 
anyway, making the bonfire only a labor 
of conspicuous futility. 

The striking weakness of this Spanish 
criticism of tyrants consisted, for the 
most part, in the misdirection of the 
shafts. The Spanish kings who followed 
Philip II were little more than mario- 
nettes whose strings were pulled by 
dominating court figures; consequently, 
when writers generalized about des- 
potic rulers, instead of mentioning spe- 
cific power-mad favorites, they were in 
reality beating the pack-saddle instead 
of the ass. But we must realize that in- 
dividual attacks directed against the one 
in power would have brought down 
ruthless punishment on the head of any- 
one indulging in such freedom of 
speech. 

There were occasional flashes of 
light. Although the course of history 
played havoc with the Spaniard’s bill 
of rights during the centuries of royal 
and ecclesiastical supremacy, the com- 
mon citizen retained his rooted sense of 
personal worth and dignity, of the right 
of appeal to statutes which protected 
the humble against the wrongs of a 
higher class. His claim to justice was 
often given a popular and dramatic 
expression on the stage, inspiring some 
of the most realistic tragedies from the 
pens of Lope de Vega and Calderén. 
These plays deal with the crimes or 
torts committed by the nobility or the 
military against humble villagers and 
stress the successful redress of the 
wrongs and the vindication of the rights 
of the victims by the intervention of the 
king. But the plays present an idealized 
monarch, who in his person represents 
Justice and supports the humble against 
the arbitrary lord. On two counts this 
type of theatre was fantastic: the pater- 
nalistic ruler was a fiction, and the par- 
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ticular type of crime depicted was a 
romantic but primitive crime des pas- 
sions which no longer fitted into sophis- 
ticated contemporary manners. 


IV 


What was the fate of general educa- 
tion under a regime which censored the 
spoken and written word, wherever the 
arms of the inquisitorial police could 
extend their reach? In the general pic- 
ture of teaching, the lower schools 
played a most insignificant role. It was 
to be sure the same in the rest of 
Europe, although the creation of 
schools for boys was on the increase, 
notably in England, Germany, and 
France. In Spain there was nothing 
comparable. The convent and cathedral 
schools of long standing within the 
ecclesiastical frame trained the boys for 
the Church and had a fixed curriculum. 
The universities thus carried every- 
where the burden of handing on the 
essence of national culture and of add- 
ing to it the light of contemporary 
progress. 

In Spain the foremost educational in- 
stitution was the University of Sala- 
manca, which up to the early decades 
of the sixteenth century, had attracted 
teachers and students from everywhere 
in Europe. But illiberal systems which 
maintain themselves for a long time 
create a deadening apathy in the faculty 
and Salamanca proved that there can 
be no Ersatz for the free movement of 
thought, or for the spontaneous debate 
of different conclusions reached by un- 
impeded speculation. At a time when 
many European universities were strug- 
gling to achieve the reforms indicative 
of a new era, the University of Sala- 
manca was slowly growing static and 
fixed in her teaching, and then log- 
ically receded as an outstanding educa- 
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tional center. Air-tight censorship of 
novel ideas, which had been challenged 
by a few bold spirits at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, was redoubled; 
increased vigilance successfully de- 
stroyed “unorthodox” thinking. The 
great influence of the Council of Trent 
everywhere swayed the ecclesiastical 
authorities, who dictated a return to the 
position of Thomas Aquinas. Such a 
return to mediaeval doctrine logically 
imposed on the curriculum a reac- 
tionary program to which Spanish uni- 
versities were destined to adhere for 
years to come. The venerable tree of 
scholasticism, which has begun to de- 
cay elsewhere, put on fresh verdure in 
Spain. At no European institutions had 
forward movements proceeded without 
conservative interference. But at Sala- 
manca the records which have survived 
in the archives of the University and in 
those of the Inquisition reveal a situa- 
tion unhappily like that at an Axis uni- 
versity today. Textbooks remained the 
same year after year, and we have the 
inspiring picture of professor and stu- 
dents chewing the same cud in regi- 
mented unison with no prospects of a 
variety of diet. This monotonous pro- 
cedure was responsible for the exodus 
to foreign schools, which I have already 
mentioned. 

The fixed purpose of Philip II to 
impose on all of his dominions a unified 
faith strengthened the narrowing pro- 
gram of Spanish schools. Some dis- 
tinguished Spaniards preferred exile to 
submission and published their liberal 
thought in foreign lands. An intimate 
picture of university life makes clear 
the unhappy conditions of advanced 
education. We may give our approval 
to the friendly relations which existed 
between faculty and students, but there 
were also dark sides to them that give 
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us pause. The detailed records of 
heresy trials of noted teachers reveal 
the unbelievable fact that the security 
of the faculty was in constant jeopardy 
through mere gossip and idle hearsay 
of which both teachers and students 
were guilty. Spying and accusations 
lodged by ill-disposed associates were 
common; rivalries and failures in acad- 
emic elections played their part and 
added to the venom already piled up 
against an accused “suspect” at his 
trial. Our sense of humor is unhappily 
aroused by the recriminations between 
classical scholars and theologians who 
picked the “heretical” openings in each 
other’s rusty armor and menaced each 
other with the penalty of the stake. As 
a tragic example, the accusation was 
brought against Spain’s noblest poet, 
Luis de Ledén, that he had Jewish an- 
cestry and that his view of the “Song 
of Songs” was clearly a Jewish interpre- 
tation. Many of the Salamancan teach- 
ers held individual liberty precious, but 
found no way of asserting it in the face 
of suppressed liberal teaching. Clearly 
all freedom not supported by a liberal 
education and by discipline of the mind, 
becomes a stagnant thing. Notably lib- 
erty of thought is a useless gift unless 
the emphasis is put on thought, since 
stress placed solely on the word “lib- 
erty” may imply - liberty of not think- 
ing at all. 


V 


Spain’s era of conquest in America 
was followed by a period of economic 
decline at home. This physical exhaus- 
tion was partly responsible for the 
diminution of her intellectual vigor, so 
apparent in the writers and teachers of 
the late seventeenth, and of the eight- 
eenth century. In the fifteenth century 
the nation was still a very young and 
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immature state; she had just terminated 
eight hundred years of struggle with 
the Moslem to restore her territorial in- 
tegrity. With no respite Spain now was 
confronted with the herculean task of 
colonizing new lands twenty times the 
size of the mother country. She had no 
stable wealth derived from the natural 
resources of the Peninsula; agriculture 
and mining were still undeveloped. An 
inexperienced government was suddenly 
shouldered with the responsibility of in- 
venting a new type of administration 
and control never before tried on such 
dimensions. There can be no doubt 
that these exacting colonial demands 
account to a large degree for the in- 
ability of the Spanish people to devote 
their full energies to education, to lib- 
erty of religious opinion, to the eco- 
nomic security of the homeland—things 
which might have laid a solid founda- 
tion for intellectual progress. Instead 
of adding to the ties established with 
the more cultured countries of Europe, 
Spanish life became involved with prim- 
itive lands. To them Spain carried in 
abundance her principles of govern- 
ment with the religious and social back- 
ground of her own culture; she gave 
much, but received no commensurate 
spiritual stimulus or cultural uplift in 
return. 

The tenacity of purpose with which 
the Catholic monarchs Ferdinand and 
Isabella and their autocratic descend- 
ants, Charles V and Philip II, had con- 
sistently imposed on Spain’s possessions 
unity of religion had been most evident 
in the Low Countries. But there the 
struggle of the unconquerable Dutch 
had made clear to the rest of Euro 
what the hegemony of Spanish totalit- 
arianism would have meant. The suc- 
cessful Dutch resistance laid the foun- 
dation of the spirit of independence 
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which we have so deeply admired in 
that people’s heroic as well as tragic 
present. The religious nature of that 
struggle was also bound to be stamped 
on Spain’s wars of conquest beyond the 
Atlantic. But all the connotations of 
the word “‘conquest’”’ are fatal to any 
concept of personal or political liberty. 
The same enthusiasm which had car- 
ried the Spanish soldier over the ram- 
parts of Granada and enabled the 
“Catholic Monarchs” to overthrow the 
Moslem state in the interest of a unified 
Catholic state, inspired the Conquista- 
dores in their adventures in the New 
World. With these antecedents the 
military and religious forces which 
swept across the seas could not in- 
herently carry with them any specific 
principles of liberty, unless it was the 
liberty of acquiring riches and local 
authority in the shortest possible time. 

It is outside of the scope of this 
paper to consider in detail the motives 
and methods which actuated the Amer- 
ican conquest. After a few decades of 
heroic and unheroic struggle, it became 
also a war of recriminations. Exagger- 
ated accusations of misgovernment and 
cruelty made by such writers as Las 
Casas were readily believed by hostile 
or rival European nations. The accusa- 
tions have survived and have been un- 
justly reuttered too often at the expense 
of the vast and creditable achievements 
of the Spanish rule. Human character 
being what it is, love of adventure, 
desire for wealth, lust of power were 
nothing new among the Spaniards of 
the sixteenth century. Their excessive 
display in the New World has been 
blamed, but was, nevertheless, entirely 
natural, if viewed from the standpoint 
of conditions in the motherland. The 
American world offered a kind of lib- 
erty undreamed of at home. The newly 
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arrived colonists found themselves 
thousands of miles removed from Spain 
in space and many months removed in 
time from governmental restraint. The 
suppressive vigilance exerted over lib- 
erty of conscience accompanied the Con- 
quistadores without a commensurate 
vigilance over the liberty to become 
rich at the expense of the freedom of 
the native inhabitants. It took time to 
replace policies of enforced labor in 
field and mine with statutes controlling 
the victor and establishing the rights 
and privileges of the vanquished. But 
the first improvised laws were also de- 
vised so as to keep the natives uncon- 
taminated by dangerous creeds or un- 
desirable blood. Early decrees forbade 
that passage to the New World be 
granted to Jew or Moor or new convert. 
Finally, it need not be stressed that in 
the poverty-stricken homeland, the spec- 
tacular riches of the returning nabob 
became the admiration and envy of all, 
and made of America a true El Dorado. 

The transfer to America of the 
Spanish regime with its complicated and 
confused civil and religious jurisdictions 
constituted, amid many inevitable mis- 
takes and evils, a remarkable chapter in 
the records of colonization. The amaz- 
ing achievements lie open in the many 
aspects of Hispano-American culture. 
But if we must here confine ourselves 
to the failures and defects of the Amer- 
ican Conquest, it is to make clear how 
the development of general liberty 
could not be implanted by those who 
did not possess it. Concepts of freedom 
could not flourish amid circumstances 
under which a superior race was en- 
gaged in the act of subduing and 
forcably converting an inferior one, 
actuated by the principles of dictatorial 
rule, and of religious domination. By 
the logical trend of history, this spirit 


of dictatorship inhered in the later gov- 
ernments of the Hispano-American 
countries. The lesson is clear. In the 
conquest of one nation or race by 
another, as is evidenced in the chaos 
of our own day, the individual entrusted 
with a subordinate authority in turn 
develops his own conception of despotic 
rule and indulges his personal power- 
complex. The early decades of the 
conquest thus presented a picture sim- 
ilar to aspects of present-day Europe. 
Identical problems arose from the ex- 
poliation and sapping of the life of the 
suppressed. In the continued sway of 
autocratic Spanish rule, there was bound 
to be insufficient space for enlighten- 
ment, for liberal thought, for humane- 
ness and fair play. 


VI 

Meanwhile in the Peninsula the peo- 
ple drifted slowly into the culturally 
diminished years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Hand in hand with the decadence 
of agriculture and industry went the 
decline of the Spanish arts and the 
meager voice of her literature. The best 
of Spain’s writers, already driven from 
the field of free and unhampered social 
criticism in the sixteenth century, had 
turned to the habit of saying nothing 
controversial nor original in a compli- 
cated style. The freshness and spon- 
taneity of the early sixteenth century 
had long disappeared, and the rehabili- 
tation of noble, free, and significant ex- 
pression of the Spanish genius was re- 
served for the late nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. 

The Spain of the eighteenth century 
had been a hesitant recipient of the 
fruits of the French Revolution. Reac- 
tionary conservatism has at all times 
looked on liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity as undesirable innovations, to be 
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discredited if not wholly opposed. Such 
fermentation as went on within Spain, 
in her often blind groping for a liberal- 
ized scheme of life, did not find an 
effective voice until the Spanish Amer- 
ican War, when a vigorous young race 
came into being called ‘‘the Generation 
of '98.”" These men had become imbued 
with the need of a national rebirth; 
but they too were confronted with 
ancient biases which negated their pleas 
for liberty of conscience, for interna- 
tional understanding, for decency and 
honor among all people. They never- 
theless created a flourishing national 
literature conspicuous in critical and 
philosophical works and characterized 
by vigor and originality. 

In the precipitous course of historical 
events, the curtain fell once more in 
our own day on what proved to be an 
immature effort to create a democratic 
Spanish State, endowed with intellec- 
tual freedom and religious tolerance. 
The Revolution of 1936 once again 
demonstrated how far from national 
integration the inherited political and 
religious antagonisms had remained. 
We have seen that Spain has always 
had to contend with inharmonious fac- 
tions inside her own border, that these 
go back to deeply rooted regional think- 
ing or to provincial patriotisms which 
have made the Spaniard a lover of his 
town or province rather than a con- 
scious citizen of all Spain. When in 
1931 the Republic arose from the ashes 
of the monarchy, she may have looked 
like the proverbial Phoenix bird to 
idealistic lovers of Spain, who enter- 
tained the pious hope that all political 
differences might now be forgotten in a 
unified liberal state. But the inexperi- 
enced republican leaders had no sooner 
made clear their ideals and aims of far- 
teaching reforms than the old class- 


cleavages came again to the fore; the 
ensconced power-groups and the numer- 
ous ecclesiastical die-hards became vocal 
against impending changes. The main 
social groups consisted of the ill-defined 
disorganized mass of the common peo- 
ple, on the one hand, and the clergy, the 
aristocracy or chief land-owners, the 
military heads and the corrupt caciques, 
or local political bosses, on the other. 
Since the new constitution proclaimed 
unheard-of inroads into ancient priv- 
ileges, these were to be prevented at all 
costs. So it became clear that Spain 
was not ready for a freely functioning 
democracy. The traditional habit of the 
governing classes to set up an autocratic 
rule over an unenlightened, neglected 
people reasserted itself. The activities 
and plottings of the separate groups 
revealed that the pacifistic Republic was 
confronted with several imperia in 
em perio—that is, a number of rival des- 
potic powers. But these were ready to 
cooperate with one another rather than 
yield to the “new constitution of work- 
ers” inspired by a strange democratic 
philosophy. 

The Republican leaders had steeped 
themselves in the liberal teaching of 
the “Generation of ’98,”’ which had in 
turn derived its fundamental liberalism 
and tolerance from the best contempo- 
rary political and social thought. They 
now planned to put Spain into the front 
ranks of progress, to bring her again 
into the current of world events; they 
set up schemes for a model universal 
education, for a revival of Spain’s in- 
dustries; they envisaged purified poli- 
tics and a society enjoying full liberty 
of conscience. The churchmen at once 
saw that their hold on the schools 
would be greatly relaxed, that the 
young teachers were to be taught mod- 
ern science and theory with complete 
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freedom of speculation. The aristocracy 
and the landowners foresaw the dis- 
memberment of their great estates; far- 
reaching rights were to be accorded to 
the workers, actual cash wages would 
accrue to the over-burdened peons on 
the land. The despotic and independ- 
ent military leaders saw in the pacifist 
constitution of the Republic the instru- 
ment of their gradual reduction to a 
minor role in government. 

Under such circumstances, the group 
logically destined to dominate so com- 
plex a situation was that which could 
present the most powerful military 
front. The young Republic learned be- 
fore it had really been established that 
it had to meet the challenge of the 
Army, under whose aegis the various 
disaffected groups had flocked to de- 
stroy the new regime. The armed des- 
potism which quickly reared its head 
was patterned after the German and 
Italian models. Lacking the means to 
make revolt effective, it called on the 
totalitarian governments for help to de- 
stroy Spain’s infant democracy. The 
light promised to the schools and uni- 
versities today lies extinguished amid 
the ruined buildings of classrooms and 
laboratories, the reform of the land and 
the freedom of the worker have been 
put off to another day. The military 
dictatorship has laid its heavy hand on 
the democratic spirit of Spain. It will 
take time to uproot the plants nurtured 
by centuries of undemocratic tradition. 
The day of victory for complete univer- 
sal freedom, however distant, must 
achieve Spanish liberty also. If I know 
the ordinary man of Spain, I venture 
to predict that he will gladly share our 
struggle for a new world of decent 
international relations and a square 
deal for the common worker; for Spain 
he will strive to erect a society wholly 
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free to worship as the individual shall 

desire. As the great voice of John Mil- 

ton has it: 

O how comely it is and how reviving 

To the spirits of just men long oppressed, 

When God into the hands of their deliverer 

Puts invincible might. 

To quell the mighty of the earth, the 
oppressor, 

The brute and boisterous force of violent 
men. 


Vil 


So we learn from the impressive 
struggle of the Spanish people what 
ends of life, of government, of free- 
dom, and of democracy may be won and 
lost, what hopes of social betterment 
must repeatedly be deferred. 

The dark epochs of every national 
history have prompted a_ pessimistic 
verdict, but they have alternated with 
the light of a more optimistic outlook. 
It is far from my intention to leave an 
unqualifiedly dark picture of the Span- 
ish struggle for enlightenment and lib- 
erty. However frequently that struggle 
has met with reverses, the germ of the 
Spaniard’s love of individual freedom 
and of a democratic state has never 
been wholly destroyed. Spain’s next 
thrust forward should prove an endur- 
ing advance, and the devastating ex- 
perience with the latest totalitarian 
regime should lay the foundation of a 
stronger government of all the people. 

The Spanish task and ours become 
identical: it is the preservation of the 
essence of our culture lodged in those 
enduring values of our civilization 
which we have in some national form 
or expression held dear. It is futile to 
view with anticipatory fear the neglect 
or loss of the finer elements of our 
heritage through the war. When the 
edifice of peace is reared once more, 
men will turn with eagerness to a rfe- 
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acquaintance with our treasures in liter- 
ature and the arts; they will again hear 
all those voices that have given utter- 
ance to the genuine liberties—freedom 
of thought and speech, freedom of wor- 
ship, freedom of speculation, the un- 


trammeled search for that light which 
comes from God and by which alone 
we rise. The Spanish idealists did not 
fight in vain; liberty-loving Spaniards 
will again be ready and determined to 
keep the faith. 


Raving Joan Takes a Trip South 


Refugee-Song 


FRANCOISE DONY 


Strange refugees speak with each other 
In olive groves where no shade lies. 


They have been told—Who really knows? 
That there were few, very few dead. 


Don’t dead men often speak too low 
For living folks to understand? 


But the insane who still can laugh 
And pass by truckfuls on the road 


Say what they mean with just a sigh, 
It matters more than what they do. 


What weird relief for starving ones 
To watch them eat and ask for more! 


Joan too did come—she knew not where— 
To think of dear ones she had lost 


And olive trees screwed in brown earth 
Spoke of the willows far away. 


Heil here and there! Heil everywhere! 
If Joan is mad, why, God be praised! 


The Older Germans and Scandinavians 


ARCHER TAYLOR 


war is to protect the permanent 

values of civilization, it is proper 
that we inquire into the nature and 
sources of these values. My concern in 
this series of discussions is with the 
literature and thought of medieval Ger- 
many and Scandinavia. 

I do not see that the ancient Ger- 
mans or Scandinavians were particularly 
fortunate in expressing the idea of per- 
manence as an ideal or that they were 
greatly interested in it. Such structures 
as the Egyptian pyramids or the Roman 
aqueducts in the physical world, or the 
Ten Commandments, the Beatitudes, or 
the Roman law in the spiritual world, 
are foreign to their way of thinking. 
The only major monument of the Ger- 
manic past evidently inspired by the 
idea of permanence is the tomb of 
Theodoric at Ravenna in northern Italy. 
The greatest expression of religious 
thought in the North is the Voéluspa, 
the prophecy of the seeress, yet this 
grand and noble vision of the Twilight 
of the Gods tells almost exclusively of 
the destruction of the world. Even in 
war and conquest, the ancient Germans 
and Goths seem rarely to have thought 
in permanent terms. The Roman Cato 
swore, “Carthage delenda est!’ Carth- 
age shall be destroyed. That is per- 
manent enough in any way of thinking. 
The Romans incorporated their con- 
quests permanently in the empire, and 
when they ceased to extend their 
boundaries, they drew a line—Hadrian’s 
fortifications on the West, the Roman 
Limes on the North in Germany, and 
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the Tigris in the East. The conception 
inspiring such boundaries — temporary 
as they proved to be—rested on the idea 
of permanence. The ancient Germanic 
peoples thought, on the other hand, in 
far less enduring terms. Old Norse life 
long centered about summer forays 
into Normandy, England, Ireland, 
and even the far distant Mediterranean. 
The Goths who had conquered much 
of the Balkan peninsula and had lived 
there for a generation or two were 
moved without much apparent difficulty 
or objection over the space of a thov- 
sand miles to northern Italy. So con- 
spicuous, indeed, is this thinking in 
temporary terms that the name of an 
ancient Germanic tribe has become the 
enduring symbol of impermanence, 
long after the tribe itself has been 
swallowed up in the sands of Africa. 
From France the Vandals passed south 
into Spain and across the Mediterra- 
nean. The lasting record of their jour- 
ney survives only in the word vandal, a 
synonym of destruction. 

In the search for symbols of perma- 
nence and for an interest in the endur- 
ing and imperishable, we might look to 
religious and mythical ideas. It is hard 
to estimate the significance of certain 
vivid and picturesque scenes in Ger- 
manic mythology, to know whether the 
conceptions we might read into them 
actually inspired or guided the Ger- 
manic peoples. The scenes that most 
readily come to mind are far from sug- 
gesting the idea of permanence; in- 
deed, they suggest the exact opposite. 
I have already named the grand, terrify- 
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ing vision of the end of the world. To 
be sure, a dream of paradise follows on 
the Twilight of the Gods, but it seems 
to have played a small part in the life 
of the North. The gods, the world, and 
man disappear in the welter of battle 
and an all-consuming fire. Or, take the 
myth of Yggdrasil, the tree of the 
world, gnawed forever at its roots by 
a black and a white mouse symbolizing 
time. No doubt this idea is of foreign 
origin, but the ancient Scandinavians 
chose to take it and to elaborate upon 
it. In some way, therefore, it expressed 
their thoughts. Few scenes in any myth- 
ology so sharply outline the temporary 
nature of the world. 

The harsh and barbaric conception of 
life, as held by the ancient Scandina- 
vians, is peculiarly heroic when we re- 
member how clearly they saw beyond 
the immediate event to an ultimate and 
inevitable defeat. Disaster does not fol- 
low upon wrongdoing as its conse- 
quence: the Nibelungs are doomed to 
crime, misery, and final destruction in 
the burning timbers of Attila’s hall, but 
it is not suggested that they brought 
down their sufferings on their heads by 
a tragically sinful pride or greed. There 
is no justifying the ways of the gods, 
no seeking an external justice, for the 
gods are caught just as men are. The 
Old English Lay of Maldon nobly 
voices this defiant fatalism: ‘Thought 
shall be harder, heart the keener, cour- 
age the greater, as our might lessens.” 
This is a brave and stirring acknowledg- 
ment that a vision of permanence did 
not inspire the Germanic peoples. 

When others achieved the idea of 
permanence, the Germans were ready 
and eager to take it. They did not find 
it repugnant, for they, like all of West- 
ern Europe, learned much from a 
teacher who formulated the idea neatly 
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and emphatically as “Sin is nothing but 
this: neglecting the eternal to follow 
after temporal things.” Of the great 
teachers of the Middle Ages, St. Augus- 
tine perhaps more than any other ap- 
pealed to the German temperament. 
Martin Luther, for example, read his 
works assiduously — at first as the ex- 
emplar of the Augustinian order and 
later as a helper and guide in difficult 
paths. 

Of the three aspects of my subject— 
the permanent values of civilization—I 
find that the concept of permanence has 
not clearly and deeply influenced older 
German thought. Of course an appeal 
to permanence as a sanction and a hope 
for permanence inspired Germans then 
and now, but such ideals were not 
consciously formulated before the 
ancient Germans came under Christian 
influences. 


II 


We are fighting for values, that is to 
say, for ideas, ideals, principles, stand- 
ards in the moral and ethical spheres. 
Such concepts have meaning only as 
universal truths. Their justification and 
basis lie beyond the passing scene, be- 
yond the temporal world. Their worth 
is not relative and accidental, but is 
Truth itself. We do not seek for an in- 
dividual, be he Duce or Fiihrer, to iden- 
tify and define these values. We do not 
consider them to be temporarily ac- 
cepted customs or the mores of a society 
that somehow happened to grow into 
them. We appeal to the knowledge— 
imperfect as it may be — of Truth 
granted to each man and to the efforts 
of his reason to attain it. Man’s under- 
standing of ultimate values has never 
been complete or even fully adequate to 
his needs, but his trust in their reality 
is, I think, more and more clearly recog- 
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nized. Julian Huxley has said, 


The fact that we, all the human beings 
now in existence, are the exclusive trustees 
for carrying any further the progress already 
achieved by life is a responsibility which, 
if sobering, is also inspiring; as is the fact 
that we have no longer the intellectual or 
the moral right to shift any of this responsi- 
bility from our own shoulders to those of 
God or any other outside power. We have 
been accustomed to think of ethical and 
other values as a scaffolding for our morals, 
conveniently run up for us by some outside 
agency. The truth 1s that we create our own 
values. 


At the bottom of such thinking is 
clearly the confident belief that ultimate 
values exist and can be recognized by 
the right touchstone. 

In their very nature, ultimate values 
—the Truth to which everyone appeals 
in an hour of need—have universality. 
No others are worth fighting for, at 
least they are not worth fighting for in 
the long run, since the values limited to 
one race or one age fall and decay. 
Every people has, I suppose, felt this 
need for universal standards and ideals, 
now clearly and keenly, now vaguely 
and obscurely. The ancient Saxons, the 
last continental Germanic tribe to be 
converted to Christianity, used the sym- 
bol of the zrminsul to express their feel- 
ing for the unity of the universe and its 
support by a fundamental principle. In 
the last quarter of the eighth century, 
when Charlemagne destroyed the srmin- 
sul and the heathen sanctuary in which 
it stood, the chronicler described the 
symbol as “quasi columna, quae susti- 
nens omnia,” something like a column 
that bears the whole world. Here is a 
recognition of universality, feeble 
enough to be sure. 

In general, an emphasis on the uni- 
versality of values is rare in early Ger- 
manic thought, and the same defect ap- 


pears in much of the current philosophy 
of the Axis. The ideals proclaimed by 
Our enemies are scarcely appropriate to 
all peoples. If they were, it would not 
be necessary to spread these ideals by 
fire and sword. I need not labor this 
point. Suffice it to say that the prin. 
ciples, values, and ideals proclaimed by 
our enemies lack any basis broader than 
the present secular world and offer no 
promise of creating a strong, wide foun- 
dation on which mankind can build. 

It lies in the nature of man to seek 
values endowed with permanence and 
universality. At the same time, it is 
peculiarly difficult to formulate and dis. 
cuss these values because their essence 
lies in holding to the middle path. On 
the one side of the virtue of prudence 
lies avarice and on the other, extrava- 
gance and irresponsibility. It is just 
this perception of the golden mean—an 
ideal that the classical world never 
wearied in holding up—that the ancient 
Germans and their descendants, the 
modern Germans, have so often lacked. 

Perhaps the characteristic human 
value is reason, a sense of reality and 
practicality. This virtue we cannot prize 
too highly, and ancient Germany and 
Scandinavia have exemplified it in many 
ways. The ancient Germans developed 
a legal system marked by many wise 
devices tempering justice with mercy. 
They did not adopt the savage rule of 
the /ex talionis, an eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth, although custom 
demanded blood revenge for a murder 
and employed the ordeal in many bar- 
barous varieties. The severity of tribal 
and family demands for blood revenge 
were replaced by various means of com- 
pounding the crime. The ancient Ger- 
mans and Scandinavians did not employ 
torture in judicial proceedings. 

All of this suggests a feeling for 
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sober practicality, and this sense for 
morality conceived in practical terms 
and at not too high a pitch, appears in 
those German contributions to litera- 
ture which most influenced the world. I 
have in mind writings which other lit- 
eratures have accepted and copied most 
freely rather than those which, like 
Goethe’s Faust, might be praised for 
their high literary values. Characteristic 
of such writings are the German trans- 
lation of Aesop’s Fables and Sebastian 
Brant’s Ship of Fools. Both works are 
didactic, moralising guides to life, both 
were written in the generation immedi- 
ately preceding the Reformation, and 
both were widely accepted abroad, 
notably in France and England. I name 
Heinrich Steinhéwel’s carefully organ- 
ized collection of Aesop’s Fables be- 
cause it is his collection and not one 
directly taken from the Greek or indi- 
rectly from some medieval Latin trans- 
lator and adapter that has become the 
standard collection in virtually all 
European countries. An English book 
of fables that we might buy today al- 
most certainly goes back in one way or 
another to Heinrich Steinhéwel. Prac- 
tical, homely moralizing, the appeal to 
reason as the guide of human life has 
never found a simpler and more direct 
form than in Aesop’s Fables. It is not 
surprising that such a work should have 
arranged it in such a way as to find 
general acceptance lasting over a period 
of more than four centuries. Much the 
same can be said of Sebastian Brant’s 
Ship of Fools, although we know less 
about it today and although its influ- 
ence was felt for a shorter time. Writ- 
ten in the last decade of the fifteenth 
century, the account of the sins and 
foibles of the world by the hand of a 
rather dull and pedantic city clerk of 
Strasbourg was almost immediately 


translated into Latin, then into French, 
and finally into English. It was imitated 
and enlarged upon a dozen times. 
Again we have a practical, moralizing 
view of the world, an appeal to reason 
as the guide in human affairs. Four cen- 
turies ago, then, Germany's contribu- 
tion to morals, to an understanding of 
ethical relations, was guided by reason 
and appealed to the practical. 

In other fields the Germans have dis- 
played wisdom, shrewdness, and a 
sense of the practical and real. Print- 
ing is a German invention, and the de- 
velopments of bibliographical and 
scholarly organization owe much to 
German industry. The ingenious idea 
of a systematic classification of plants 
and its practical realization is a Swedish 
achievement. The methodical extension 
of eighteenth-century philosophy to its 
logical limits is the work of Immanuel 
Kant. All this and much more is the 
flower of human reason, the climax of 
man’s intellectual powers; and to the 
extent that it serves enduring purposes 
and meets universal needs, it belongs 
to the permanent values of civilisation. 

Yet my last example illustrates in a 
minor way the violation of the golden 
mean. Everyone knows the story of 
Immanuel Kant, the philosopher at 
K6nigsberg, who was so regular in the 
manner of his life that his fellow-citi- 
zens told the time of day by seeing the 
level of the coffee in his cup or noticing 
his progress on his afternoon stroll. 
Such behavior is not an example of rea- 
son; it is the conversion of a man into 
an automaton, it is pedantry, it is rea- 
son gone mad with its own conceit. Or 
we may choose examples to the same 
effect from folktales. Every country 


has stories of fools who carry logic be- 
yond the bounds of common sense and 
ordinary experience. The Germans tell 
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a whole cycle of such stories about the 
Schildbiirger, the inhabitants of a myth- 
ical village of Schilda. In that village 
the builders tore a hole in a wall in 
order to carry in a beam that was too 
long to pass through the door when 
borne lengthwise and they set out bas- 
kets to catch sunlight in order to carry 
it into their council-hall. Such old and 
widely told stories rest upon a perver- 
sion of logic and reason. Their special 
popularity in Germany betokens a 
healthy self-criticism of a national fail- 
ing. Reason, logic, a sense for the prac- 
tical and worldly are fundamental, uni- 
versal, human values. Unfortunately, 
they very easily go awry. Many terrible 
events of the last four years are the 
grotesquely barbarous and blasphemous 
parodies of reason. Examples are too 
painful to recite, and each of us can find 
and analyze one for himself. The de- 
fect, the fault, the sin in the sad trials 
that Germany has brought on the world 
lies often in the excess of knowledge or 
reason, and not in its lack. The sense 
of reason that bore the philosophy of 
Kant and the feeling for the practical 
that gave us the printing press can go 
mad, and they have done so. 
Reasonableness and a sense of the 
real and practical often manifest them- 
selves in simple and direct, even naive, 
expression. Of course the Germans 
have no monopoly on this, but they 
have expressed unspoiled human emo- 
tions supremely well in folksong and 
folktale. “Gaudeamus igitur” cele- 
brates the joys of student life so fa- 
miliar to us from Alt Heidelberg or the 
Student Prince; the sorrow of leave- 
taking is “Innsbruck, ich muss dich 
lassen”; and, although not technically 
a folksong because we know its author, 
“Silent Night, Holy Night’ is reverent 
joy in the simplest words and music. 


Such simplicity as we see in these songs 
marks the most sophisticated as well as 
the untutored artist. How simplicity 
goes awry we have seen in the stories 
of the Schildbiirger, how noble it can 
be we see in German hymns (“A mighty 
fortress is our God”) and German folk- 
tales like “Hansel and Gretel,” or “Lit. 
tle Snow-White and the Seven Dwarfs,” 
or the vigorous and self-reliant folk- 
hero of William Tell. 

Let us turn to another side of the 
picture. A perception of the infinite, a 
feeling for holiness, sanctity, divinity, 
other-worldliness—call it what you will 
—is often conceived to be the opposite 
of a feeling for the real and practical. 
I shall not stop to dispute the point, for 
it is clear enough that a feeling for the 
infinite and the timeless has its real and 
practical side. 

The older Germans have displayed a 
keen sense of the divine. Meister Eck- 
hart, a famous preacher of the 
thirteenth century, went so far in his 
search for God that he passed the Trin- 
ity, passed the Godhead, and wandered 
in what he called “die wiiste Gottheit,” 
a wilderness of the spirit beyond the 
divine. Neither we nor the church of 
his day approve of such a transgression 
of the golden mean. Yet we see in it 
a striking instance of the feeling for 
something outside and beyond man. 
That saintly Matilda who guided Dante 
when in the Earthly Paradise was a 
German saint, and indeed scholars have 
disagreed as to which of two Matilda's 
she may have been in real life. In his 
day Martin Luther saw deeply into hu- 
man nature and proclaimed its need of 
contact with God. He interpreted his 
religious experiences in violent and cat- 
astrophal terms. His conversion to 4 
monastic life by a flash of lightning in 
the forest of Stotterheim, where he ap- 
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pears as a second Paul, and his experi- 
ences in the cloister, which seemed to 
him in his later recollections to be 
struggles of the soul that well nigh cost 
him his life, are active crises in a re- 
markable religious development. Again 
and again he strives to reach the secret 
of man’s relation to God. In the mod- 
ern age, Friedrich Nietzsche felt keenly 
the need of coming to grips with the 
forces outside of man. The defects of 
his philosophy are the more disastrous 
because they are distortions of the ideal 
and stand so close to it. Although 
Nietzsche rejected the traditional code 
of Christian morals, he created a new 
code, which—whatever its faults—was 
not ignoble. What Nietzsche expects 
of the superman, we expect of the 
Christian saint. One of the most strik- 
ing expressions of religious emotion in 
the nineteenth century is the figure of 
Soren Kierkegaard. He felt himself 
bowed under the weight of the unfor- 
giveable sin, the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, and spent his life endeavoring 
to conceive and explain the relations of 
man and God. Over against him we 
might set such a man as Nicolai 
Grundtvig, who virtually rebuilt Danish 
Protestantism a hundred years ago and 
displayed a realization of the practical 
aspects of religion such as only the 
greatest missionaries and evangelists 
have displayed before him. In one way 
and another, through all the range of 
religious experience, Germans and 
Scandinavians have felt keenly our 
needs, have acted wisely to advance 
them, and have thought deeply to en- 
large them. 

We might conceive these religious 
endeavors on which I have dwelt so 
briefly in another way, that is to say as 
a search for truth. In all its varieties, 
from mere curiosity about how things 


work to the loftiest speculations in phil- 
osophy and theology, this search for 
truth is a conspicuous value of civiliza- 
tion. We often think of it as beginning 
in the scientific experimentation of the 
Renaissance. Although the progress of 
the scientific spirit is a noble chapter in 
the history of the search for truth, it is 
only one of many chapters in that book 
of humanity. From age to age the 
search for truth has set changing goals, 
and when a particular aspect, a special 
way of seeking truth, has come to dom- 
inate all the others, the results gained 
are distorted. But that is another story, 
and one not to be told here. 

I cite the search for truth as one of 
the permanent values of civilization be- 
cause it has found striking exemplifica- 
tion and embodiment in Germany. Its 
symbol is the story of Faust. As Ger- 
man ideas so often do, this story gains 
its vitality and much of its spiritual 
quality from contact with popular tra- 
dition. It was, in the beginning, the 
story of a man with an unsavory repu- 
tation, noted for his skill in the black 
art of magic. Circulating in its age, the 
legend of Faust accumulated incidents 
of the magician’s skill in witchcraft and 
demonology. Rewritten and retold cen- 
turies later in an age marked by a 
boundless enthusiasm for the achieve- 
ments of human learning, the legend 
of Faust changed its spirit to become 
the symbol of man’s struggle to rule 
the world by his intellectual powers. In 
Goethe’s richly filled life, the story of 
Faust is his companion and confidant at 
every stage. Into it he poured all his 
experiences. The story of Faust be- 
comes an account of the arduous jour- 
ney from disorder and chaos to order 
and harmony. Faust tries everything, 
seeks to learn everything, strives to ex- 
perience everything. For us the sig- 
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nificant aspects of the legend are its 
recogntion of free will and unending 
struggle in the search for truth. “Wer 
immer strebend sich bemiiht, den 
kénnen wir erlésen.” He who ever 
strives can hope to be set free. Just be- 
cause Faust strives for a goal to be 
achieved, because he pursues truth in 
all its forms, he attains to peace. 

Another great drama with its origin 
in Germanic tradition points the lesson 
of Faust. I have in mind Ibsen’s Peer 
Gynt. Like Faust, it too springs from 
the folk. It shows the other side of 
the picture. Peer goes everywhere, does 
everything, but “‘striving” is perhaps 
the last word one would think of apply- 
ing to him. Faust fights out for himself 
some sort of system, some sort of in- 
tellectual and moral understanding of 
the world; Peer Gynt avoids every de- 
cision, and finally the Button-Moulder 
takes him. Ibsen was of course aware 
of this contrast and I need not develop 
it further. Goethe, too, pointed it in 
another way by the figure of Wagner, 
Faust’s servant with his painful consci- 
entiousness about things that do not 
matter. Such admirable and instructive 
examples of the achievement of a right 
relation of man to the world, visible 
and invisible, proves how highly Ger- 
mans and Scandinavians have valued 
the search for truth and how wisely 
they have thought about it. 

The struggle to establish a proper 
relation to the world and to achieve a 
sound set of permanent values to guide 
one’s life is so characteristically Ger- 
man that we have a special literary 
type, the Extwicklungsroman, devoted 
to it. This type is an autobiographical 
novel which relates the hero’s many 
experiences as they instruct him and 
lead him to develop the best in himself 
and to perceive universal truths. In 
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Parzival, Wolfram von Eschenbach tells 
the childish errors of an untrained 
youth, his mistaken, literal adherence to 
the code of chivalry without under- 
standing its spirit, and his final success- 
ful achievement of the quest for the 
Grail. These episodes are stages in the 
slow progress to knowledge and under- 
standing. Each slip on the upward path 
brings unhappy consequences; after 
each slip the hero, having learned his 
fault, struggles on. This is, simply 
stated, the formula of the Entwik- 
klungsroman. Again and again, Ger- 
mans have embodied their strivings in 
confessions of this sort. The disasters 
of the Thirty Years War are recorded 
in Grimmelshausen’s Sim plicissimus ; an 
utterly ignorant and innocent boy, be- 
reft of all family guidance and support, 
grows in stature in a world that col- 
lapses before his eyes. Or, to turn to 
the North, Sigrid Undset tells the story 
of Kristin Lavransdatter’s journey 
through all the trials and storms of 
medieval Norway to peace. Such works 
teach us once more the lesson of Faust, 
“Wer immer strebend sich bemiht, den 
kénnen wir erlésen.” He who strives 
continually, can hope for peace. 

It will already have become obvious 
that the search for truth, that perma- 
nent value of civilization which Ger- 
mans and Scandinavians have summar- 
ized in the legends of Faust and Peer 
Gynt or in the Entwicklungsroman, 
contains in itself another permanent 
value of civilization, namely freedom. 
Freedom is a hard word to define and 
an equally hard one to illustrate. The 
examples are many and point in many 
directions. We remember and admire 


the Norwegians who would not accept 
the imposition of an unwelcome rule 
and withdrew to Iceland to form a new 
state. There they created the oldest 
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arliament existing today. For more 
than a thousand years free men have 
met on the plain near Reykjavik to de- 
bate their problems and to proclaim the 
law of the land. We remember the 
many small states and free cities that 
once made up the German nation and 
how each of them gave something char- 
acteristic to civilization and human 
ideals. At the tiny court of Landgrave 
Hermann and St. Elisabeth of Thur- 
ingia, where medieval German litera- 
ture flourished in the first years of 
the thirteenth century, Wolfram von 
Eschenbach wrote much of his Parzival 
and Walther von der Vogelweide sang. 
In chat same castle Martin Luther took 
refuge three centuries later. 

Welding these small states into a na- 
tional unity has meant the loss of many 
things, and, not the least, the sacrifice 
of freedom in some vital ways. Printers 
in Hamburg a hundred years ago, being 
relatively free of censorship and official 
pressure, could print Heine’s works. 
For centuries each state maintained its 
own university where scholars strove to 
advance learning. In this sort of com- 
petition Germany offers a parallel to 
Italy with its many states and city re- 
publics, with its dukedoms and princi- 
palities. A Dante who could no longer 
live in Florence found safety in Ravenna 
and wrote the Divine Comedy. Salerno, 
Bologna, and Padua were centers of 
learning that drew scholars from every 
corner of Europe. Such variety encour- 
aged freedom of thought north and 
south of the Alps. Let us remember 
that Germany has known freedom and 
has benefited from that permanent 
value of civilization as few countries 
have. Let us hope that a similar state 
of affairs may return—for her sake and 
for our own. 

A striking contribution of the Ger- 
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manic races to the values of civilization 
appears at all stages in their history. It, 
too, is very difficult to present fairly. I 
do not know what impelled a little 
shipload of Goths who sailed from the 
coast of the Black Sea through the Bos- 
phorus past Sicily and from the straits 
of Gibraltar northwards to the Dutch or 
Frisian coast. At the end of the third 
century, during the reign of Emperor 
Probus, when the world was in a chaos 
paralleled perhaps only in our own day, 
that was indeed an adventurous jour- 
ney. It would be quite in keeping with 
the Germanic spirit if a sense of their 
own national and cultural affinities had 
guided them on their long course. The 
other side of the picture of that journey 
is the sad fact that its most permanent 
and significant mark in history was the 
destruction of Syracuse on the southern 
coast of Sicily. The sense of one’s own 
kind and loyalty to it appear again in 
the strange story of the Heruli, who 
withdrew from the mass raids on cen- 
tral Europe and returned over a road of 
a thousand miles to Sweden, whence 
they had come. There they were at 
once received and accepted. In Wilhelm 
Tell, Schiller reminds us of this inci- 
dent, and only two generations ago the 
universities of Berne in Switzerland and 
Uppsala in Sweden took cognizance of 
it in celebrating a centenary. 

For the idea of loyalty or devotion, a 
universal human value, the Germans 
have long had a phrase of proverbial, 
or almost proverbial ring: “Deutsche 
Treue.” The history of this phrase is 
interesting and instructive. The first 
indisputable allusion to it occurs in the 
writings of Johann Fischart. This 
strange and interesting man, an Alsa- 
tian, the translator of Rabelais into Ger- 
man, the disseminator of French 
thought in Germany, lived at the end of 
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the sixteenth century. The circumstances 
in which he used “Deutsche Treue”’ are 
significant. The phrase occurs in a 

em written about the. political rela- 
tions of Strasbourg, a free city of the 
Empire, and Ziirich in Switzerland. 
Fischart tells how the citizens of Ziirich 
brought a pot of hot porridge from 
Ziitich to Strasbourg in a single day. 
By that means they demonstrated the 
practical usefulness of maintaining an 
alliance. 

It is indeed moving to remember that 
“Deutsche Treue” should first appear 
in connection with Strasbourg, that 
unique meeting place of conflicting tra- 
ditions. A city where the Strasbourg 
oaths sealing the dissolution of Char- 
lemagne’s empire were pronounced in 
what is perhaps the oldest recorded ex- 
ample of the French language, where 
the great cathedral built by Erwin von 
Steinbach after French models still 
stands, where Johannes Geiler von Keis- 
ersberg, the last great German preacher 
before the Reformation, interpreted the 
ideas of Jean Charlier, better known as 
Jean Gerson, rector of the university of 
Paris, where Goethe received so essen- 
tial a portion of his education and 
André Chenier wrote La Marseillaise. 
In this city, Johann Fischart first used 
‘Deutsche Treue” to symbolize the loy- 
alty of free citizens of German cities to 
each other. The background and in- 
spiration of the phrase are unmistakably 
democratic. They remain so during the 
days of Storm and Stress, when Ger- 
mans reacted against the stuffiness of 
the eighteenth century and the oppres- 
sions of German princelings. From then 
on, the phrase grows in importance and 
becomes the slogan after the defeat at 
Jena in 1806. It echoes again in the 
"40s when the effort to create a united, 
democratic Germany failed. In later 


days, the phrase ‘Deutsche Treue” has 
become, I am afraid, a symbol to be 
used or misused by partisans. 

What does “Deutsche Treue” mean? 
The reiteration of the phrase signifies 
a recognition of the need, a funda. 
mental and permanent human need, for 
something spiritual to which to cling in 
human relations. At the beginning, it 
described the reliance of Germans upon 
Germans, of one free city upon its 
friend and equal. At the end, it as. 
sumes far less noble and attractive col- 
ors. Some may see in it the hue of 
arrogance: Loyalty, that is to say, a 
peculiarly German virtue. Others find 
it to signify a loyalty that surrenders 
human dignity to a leader. In this brief 
history, both good and evil are present, 
and I shall not attempt to unravel more 
of this mingled yarn. Obviously, the 
preoccupation with the theme of loyalty 
indicates a clear perception of its place 
in human values. 


Ill 


Civilization means the heritage 
handed to us from the past. It does not 
mean a New Order or a Co-Prosperity 
Sphere. We seek to maintain, enlarge, 
enrich a tradition, a word which lit- 
erally taken means those things given 
to us across the ages. 

Our enemies have realized clearly the 
permanent value of civilzation. They 
have reached back into the past to find 
symbols for their purposes. Instead of 
enlarging and enriching the meaning of 
these symbols, they have warped and 
distorted them. Whatever the swastika 
once meant, it did not originally signify 
the things it now means in Berlin. 
Whatever Wodan may have once meant 
in Germany, he means something en- 
tirely different to Alfred Rosenberg. 
The misuse of spiritual things soon re- 
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venges itself. Those who warp symbols 
of the spirit from a proper use find 
them recoiling upon them. 

In that commerce of the spirit that 
marks civilization, Germany has long 
been an active partaker, giving and re- 
ceiving. I shall review only her rela- 
tions to the several countries that have 
held, at one time or another, the in- 
tellectual leadership of Europe. From 
Ireland, in part directly and in part in- 
directly, Germany received the very be- 
ginnings of her spiritual and intellectual 
life. Irish monks founded monasteries 
in southern Germany and practised the 
arts of reading and writing. St. Gall 
and Reichenau were the sources of civ- 
ilization in the dark days when Roman 
culture had fallen. To Ireland, Ger- 
many was more nearly the equivalent of 
her debt than to any other country. The 
founding of Irish studies, the knowl- 
edge of the Irish language’ and litera- 
ture, owes more to Heinrich Zimmer 
and Ernst Windisch, to Kuno Meyer 
and Rudolf Thurneysen, than to the 
scholars of any other land, great as have 
been the contributions of England and 
France. In such rivalry no one will feel 
envy. 

From England, Germany has taken 
much. To England, Germany has given 
much. The Angles and the Saxons 
brought a desire for freedom with them 
from Germany. Three centuries later, 
St. Boniface, an Anglo-Saxon monk and 
the apostle of Germany, laid the foun- 
dations of a new age. Statesman and 
Organizer, he founded the medieval 
German church and achieved the final 
conversion of Hesse and Thuringia, the 
heart of the German land, to Christi- 
anity. As has been wisely said, the 
work of St. Boniface made Germany, 
for the first time, a living member of 


the European society, and the very idea 


of a vernacular culture, until then alien 
to the tradition of the continental 
church, may well go back to Boniface 
and his introduction of the Anglo- 
Saxon literary tradition. Later, much 
later indeed, the English people turned 
to Holland and then to Germany for 
their rulers: William and Mary and 
then to the Hanoverian house. The 
close dynastic relations of England and 
Germany meant also a close relation in 
university education. In the exchange 
with England it is hard to say whether, 
on balance, Germany has given or re- 
ceived more of the permanent values of 
civilization. 

Although the very name of France 
derives from the name of a German 
tribe, Germany's neighbor has main- 
tained her Latin heritage apart from, 
and superior to, her Germanic connec- 
tions. From France, Germany has 
learned at every stage. Charlemagne 
was both German and French and the 
distinction had little meaning in his 
day. The University of Paris was the 
intellectual center of the world, or of 
our western world, in the Middle Ages, 
when the German students there out- 
numbered all the others. So we might 
goon. Like all the world, Germany has 
learned from France. But the gifts of 
France to Germany, inspiring as they 
have been, have not lacked a return in 
kind—a nobler return than appears on 
many a page of the history of French 
and German relations. To France, Ger- 
many gave an emperor who unified the 
French people; in days of intolerance 
and hate, Germany gave the Huguenots 
a place of refuge; and later, Voltaire 
resided at the court of Frederick. As to 
Ireland, so to France, Germany contrib- 
uted generously in the study of lan- 
guage and literature. It is easy to see 
how the scales incline. 
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The mutual exchange between Spain 
and Germany has been marked by less 
of the spirit. Close as was the associa- 
tion when Charles V or Philip II ruled 
millions who spoke a German tongue, 
when the Fuggers made and lost for- 
tunes in imperial finance and Spanish 
commerce, little passed either way of 
the permanent values of civilization. In 
that century when Spain had the most 
to give to the world — in the days 
of Cervantes, Lope de Vega, and 
Calder6n — Germany was at too low a 
spiritual ebb to take the wealth that 
was then most easily accessible to 
her. 

From Italy, the land of German long- 
ings as no other land has ever been, 
Germany has ever learned much. With 
Italy is associated in all its changing 
forms the idea of a German Empire, the 
unity for which the German people 
struggled so bitterly for so long. Beside 
this we may set the nobler ideas first 
formed in the eleventh century, when 
Otto II and Gerbert or Pope Sylvester 
II endeavored to renew the Empire and 
to restore Rome to its place as an im- 
perial city and center of the Christian 
world. Otto’s ideal of the empire as a 
commonwealth of Christian peoples 
looks forward to Dante and the Renais- 
sance. Although his efforts did not suc- 
ceed as he had hoped, the freeing of the 
East from the German state church led 
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to the rapid conversion of these lands, 
notably of Poland and Hungary, and 
to the creation of independent, na- 
tional cultures. To Italy, Germany has 
brought little but sorrow and disaster— 
from the attack on Rome by the Cimbri 
and the Teutons to the fall of the city 
in 476, the devastation in the sixth cen- 
tury when Goth and Byzantine fought 
up and down the length of Italy, the 
sack of Rome in 1527, and on and on, 
to this last misfortune when Germany 
drags Italy into ruin. Here the balance 
tips the wrong way. 

In this history, summarized so hastily, 
much is sad and discouraging, but much 
is noble and inspiring. Let us look at 
the brighter side. What permanent 
values of civilization has Germany given 
to the world? In the most general 
terms, Germany has exemplified the 
ideals of religious freedom and toler- 
ance. She has demonstrated the simple 
but nonetheless moving values of folk- 
song and folktale. She has shown the 
power and achievement of human rea- 
son in philosophy and abstract thought 
and its practical applications. All these 
and more are the permanent values of 
civilization for which we fight. These 
ideals are permanent. They are univer- 
sal and not limited to a particular age 
or race. They belong to the heritage 
given us by the past and defended by 
us for the future. 


The Burning Mountain 
A Legend of the Santa Fé Trail 


JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


The wagons went on west; the people fared 
Into a land but dimly understood, 

Since it was desert; nothing there to see 

But stupid buffalo, and moving shapes 

Of mirage; far-off lakes that licked the sky, 
Giving back heat for heat. No single tree 
Spoke there of forests they had left behind, 
In springtime roaring as the rivers rose, 
Osage, Missouri. Men must move on still; 
Having well started their faring, having filled 
For the last time the parting-cup, and thrown 
Out of the back of their wagons surplus goods, 
Books and armchairs. 


There a mountain stood 
Somewhat to south, apart, a pyramid; 
Red sandstone reaching to the sky. It was 
A landmark for Comanche bands, who rode 
Their ponies past it on long raids, and told 
Tales of the thunderbird on its cliffs. It stood 
Utterly treeless, found scant rain. At last 
No Indians came to find it, spy the land: 
They changed to a miserable remnant, cadging on 
The passing wagons, wasting their wits upon 
Liquor and riot, feeble with disease, 
Great thieves of horses. 


Yet the mountain stood 
To south, while day by day brown clouds of dust 
Rose from slow-pacing oxen, as the wheels 
Creaked, grinding slowly. Over them loomed the peak 
So bold, so utterly vast, so suddenly steep, 
That many a gingham-bonneted mother going, 


Riding the jolting seat, trying to soothe 

A fretting, feverish child held in her arms, 

Pointed to it and said: “See that peak there, 

It means the Rockies near. There it is cool; 

Plenty of shade, good water, space to play. 

See, it is big. Daddy will bring us soon 

To mountains even bigger, if you will 

But hush and try to sleep. It can’t be long”; 

And half believed it as the oxen plodded 

Their way through choking dust and teamsters went, 
Their heads turned ever west, scarce stopping for a meal 
Of flapjacks, or the digging of a grave. 


Then, there were other days that mountain knew: 
Once towards sunset, when the level rays 

Burned hard upon its cliffs, making them rise 
Like screens of ruby heaped to the sky. It saw 
The sage-grey plains, all still; no buffalo now. 
Suddenly from the south there swung aloft 

A cloud of yellow dust, and through it rolled 

A herd of longhorns, thousands strong, brought north 
To the railhead, coming west. About them sped 
With leather quirts on wrists, and coils of rope 
On saddlebows, and hats jammed hard upon 
Their sunbronzed foreheads, the cowherders moving 
The cattle on with whoops. The milling herds 
Roared, trampling heavily past, shaking their horns, 
Pawing the dust, and vanished. Proud and still 
The mountain saw them surge and disappear, 
Burning to purple-rose above the trail 

They made. It seemed as if its rays, 

As the steers’ thundering pierced its sullen heart, 
Might follow on while they went past, to where 
Beyond the sunset, high in hot evening sky, 

A thundercloud lay black on the boundless plain. 


We in this land of ours know little else 

But rootless change. The mountain in its might 
Resists change, is not willing change shall come; 
Holds high its scars, its crags, its gorges steep 
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Above change, past and future forged to one, 
In light that surges, light that ebbs away. 

We, rootless, are not fit to understand 

Much but our rootlessness that bids us stray 
From east to west, and back from west to east, 
Fleeing ourselves yet finding but ourselves, 

A force without a goal. The mountain burns, its roots 
Run down into another age, ere speech 

Was and the vision became fugitive; 

Mirage that wakens mirage. We will still 

Not be a people, not know if our path 

Leads to a future till we find the strength 

To go not on, but upward there. Great power 
Must guide us to those crags, and wisdom lead 
Across the avalanche, up slopes and screes, 
Into black gorges. There must ageless faith 
Awaken in us, force our hearts to scale 

The rocks of ignorance, the bald, burnt crags 
Of hopelessness, the steep ravines of greed. 

We yet may make that mountain ours; may find 
The land below holds nothing, the horizon holds 
But wheel-tracks endless, circling back upon 
That self-same spot. We yet may utterly find 
Ourselves upon the peak we shunned, ignored; 
And by necessity driven, be yet made 

To build on the magic of that burning crest, 

Set high as a beacon over broken waste— 

The mountain of our meaning—in the years 
That close for us, at last. 
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Jean Sans Terre Le Double 


YVAN GOLL 


Je suis l'Unique et I’Etre Double 

Le Roi de Coeur debout et 4 l’envers 

Perdant gagnant Passant passé au jour la mort 
Je suis le Moi et déja ma mémoire 


Je suis l’Instant et son double message 

Bien que ma rive droite ignore ma main gauche 
En mon nom se marient |’Est et l’Ouest 

Je suis la noce du Oui et du Non 


Le Fleuve est double aussi: tu vois le corps et l’ame! 
Trempe ta main: elle y caresse du nuage 

La lune y fleurit aux branches des algues 

Et le poisson s’ébat dans les sphéres de feu 


Je suis l’homme aux deux rives. Je suis l‘homme 
Aux deux profils: le saint et l’assassin 

Mon poitrail de héros porte une nuque lache 
Mon flanc male obéit 4 mes seins féminins 


Main droite, qu’as-tu fait de ta main gauche? 
Entre la rose d’aube et la pourpre charogne 
Le fleuve a-t-il jugé? Le fleuve aveugle 

S’est ennuyé dans |’immortalité 


De la rive de chair a la rive de l’4me 

Le Temps pousse ses vagues lentes 

Je suis le Roi de Coeur Passant passé 

Jouant sur deux tableaux je gagnerai—la mort 
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Landless John the Double Man 


YVAN GOLL, TRANSLATED BY JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


I am the Unique and the Double Being 

The King of Hearts upright and reversed 

Losing winning passed passer-by day in death out 
I am the Self and soon my memory 


I am the Moment and its double message 

Although my right bank does not know my left hand 
In my name East and West elope 

I am the nuptials of the Yes and No 


The River flows down twice: you see his soul and body 
Put in your hand: and you caress the cloud 

The moon blooms at the seaweed branches 

Fish waves its fins through globes of fire 


I am the man with two banks. I am the man 
Of two profiles: the assassin the saint 

My hero-chest may hide a coward’s neck 

My male flank yields to my female breasts 


Right hand: what have you done with your left hand? 
Between the rose of dawn and the rust of dusk 

The River did he judge? Blind River flows 

Weary to immortality 


From the bank of flesh to the bank of mind 
Time throws its slow wave unsubdued 

I am the King of Hearts passed passer-by 
Gambler on both sides. I must win—death! 
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Jean Sans Terre Decouvre Le Pole Ouest 
YVAN GOLL 


Jean sans Terre conduit les Gens sans Terre 

Qui n’auront jamais eu ni porte ni fenétre 

Mais a peine un grabat pour mourir et pour naitre 
Et la chienne de l’ombre léchant leur misére 


Ils s’en vont sur la route millénaire 
Montant la maigre rosse de l’espoir 
Bouillant de la fiévre jaune du soir 
Se nourrissant de lait noir d’herbe amére 


Ils quittent la maison trop droite dans la rue athée 
Les boutiques d’oubli les usines hantées 

L’arbre de la sagesse en fleurs 

Ou sont pendus leurs fréres et leur peur 


Les boulangers n’enfournent que des pains de cendre 
Les macons cimentent la dalle avec leur sang 

Et les bouchers portent leur téte a l’abattoir 

Tandis que la bouchére est folle 4 son comptoir 


Ils connaissent le code des raisons humaines 
Tatant le boeuf archaique a la queue 
Palpant la truite a l’oreille de feu 

Evaluant la pulpe la peau et la graine 


Maintenant par la tempéte harassés 

Sous la neige de braise et sous le vent du mythe 
Pourchassé par les trompettes du Scythe 

Et par le blizzard d’yeux trop aiguisés 


Jean les emméne hors du temps et du doute 
Hors des cités de fer des tours pharaoniques 
Hors des bas-fonds des corridors obliques 
Le long des nonchalantes routes 


Quand I’ange vieillissant leur montre la colline 
Leur offrant la conquéte du Péle Ouest! Alors 
Lioiseau de lune lance ses plumes d’or 

Sur le sommeil des siécles qui s’animent. 


Les Gens sans Terre ici fondent Westopolis 

Les boutiques d’oubli les usines hantées 

Et les mémes maisons trop droites dans la rue athée 
Avec l’arbre de la sagesse ou l'on pend les amis 


Jean sans Terre s’enfuit a l’aube seul vers |’Est 
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Landless John Discovers the West Pole 


YVAN GOLL, TRANSLATED BY JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


Landless John leads the landless people there 

All those who have no door nor window known 
Merely a ditch to die in or be born 

And the old bitch of shadow licking at their despair 


They go upon the thousand-year-old path 
Riding the half-starved nags of hope alone 
Boiling the yellow fever of the sun 
Drinking black milk eating herbs of wrath 


They left the house too strait upon the street of doubt 
Stores of oblivion factories filled with ghosts 

The tree of wisdom blossoming out 

Their brothers hanging their fear-stricken hosts 


The bakers setting in the furnace cindery loaves 

The masons mortaring with blood the flagstone-treads 

The butchers carrying to the slaughter-house their heads 

While the butcher’s wife counts at the counter her new loves 


They know the code of every human reason 
Fumbling the archaic ox about his tail 
Groping the brook-trout by his garnet ear 
Weighing pulp skin grain oil. 


Now by the storm harassed the tempest-blast 
Under the burning snow and in the wind of myth 
Blown forward by the trumpet of the Scyth 

And through the blizzard of sharp eyes at last 


John takes them out of time and doubt and care 

Out of the iron cities and their Pharaoh founded towers 
Out of the undergrounds by oblique corridors 

Along the roads that wander heedless there 


But when the gray-haired angel shows them the great hill 
Offering them the conquest of the West Pole oh then 
The moon-bird casts its golden plumage still 

To waken centuries of sleeping men! 


The landless folk here build Westopolis 

Stores of oblivion factories filled with ghosts 

The same strait houses on the godless street 

With the tree of wisdom where friends hang in hosts 


At dawn John fled back all alone towards the East 
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Russian Easter in Babylon 


DorotTHy TYLER 


one traversed before coming to the 

house of Colonel and Madame 
Rostov, in an area which those prac- 
tical dreamers, the City Planning Com- 
mission, label as “blighted.” And an 
apt and poetical word it is, when you 
consider what has happened to the 
noble trees from which the little frame 
houses are fabricated. A nest of dreary, 
mean streets, and the street where the 
Rostovs live one of the meanest of 
them all. 

I remember once accompanying the 
Colonel and Madame home — the 
Colonel as always walking a little to 
the rear—and hearing him mutter to 
the heavens and himself, “Ugly! Lord, 
a beast of ugliness!” 

Turning about, I saw him—always a 
proud, aristocratic figure, however 
threadbare his clothes, and at that time 
they were threadbare indeed—with the 
tears running down his gaunt cheeks as 
he shook an angry fist at the bleak little 
houses that sat like slatterns, side by 
side, with scarcely passageway between. 

He said more, and it sounded even 
stronger, but it was in Russian, as al- 
ways when his emotions carried him be- 
yond his grasp of his new language. 

As he mounted the rickety steps be- 
hind us he shook his fist at his own 
mean dwelling as well, and his voice 
caught in an angry sob. That day he 
stamped off to the rear of the house 
to repair his emotional ravages, and 
Madame and I had been making con- 
versation for some time before he re- 
appeared. 


Even then it was only out of his 


I: was a nest of dreary, mean streets 


strong sense of politeness, and he could 
not bring himself to utter a single word 
or bestir himself to the hypocrisy of 
looking affable. His newly washed face 


“was pale and drawn, it looked ten years 


older, and it was as if the ghost of old 
Russia under the Tsar Nicholas II sat 
down with us. 

A bitter and disillusioned man, the 
Colonel, always the émigré, a man who 
could not forgive life and the world 
for what they had done to him. 

On that evening when my little Scan- 
dinavian friend, Marie — a dancer, 
though unemployed—drove over with 
me to celebrate with the Rostovs the 
coming of the Russian Easter, she te- 
marked that my old bus looked quite 
at home in the Colonel’s street. There 
was no malice in the remark, though it 
sounded so. Marie was one of those 
who take life as it comes, and if my 
jalopy and a blighted street seemed con- 
gruous to her she said so, meaning no 
slight to me. 

Madame Rostov met us at the door, 
attired in black, a black that seemed 
dark as pitch in her dimly lighted house. 
Her air was so hushed that I imagined 
she must have heard bad news or suf- 
fered some bereavement, or, what was 
worse, had lost one or all of the sev- 
eral puny jobs by which she somehow 
supported life for herself and the 
Colonel. 

She had heard bad news, right 
enough, but I soon realized that it was 
neither new nor personal. It was the 
bad news Christendom had heard, the 
bereavement it had suffered, nineteen 
centuries before, and Madame’s gravity 
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and solemnity and her subdued way of 
talking only bespoke her notion of how 
a Christian should deport herself from 
Good Friday to the morn of Easter Day. 

“Sit down, children,” she said in a 
whisper, making a quiet fuss over us. 
Then she went off to trim the lighted 
candle before the ikon in the far corner 
of the dining room. It always required 
much trimming, this candle, for the 
Colonel’s house, though hot as Tophet 
in midsummer, was draughty at all 
other seasons of the year. 

The Colonel too was in a sombre 
mood. Nothing unusual about that, of 
course, except that the chiaroscuro in 
his house that Easter eve, the candle- 
flame wavering in the draught, cast a 
fantastic light over the sharp planes of 
his face, and I observed for the first 
time how Asiatic, how Oriental, was 
his aspect in such a light. The sight 
of Madame in black, moving heavily 
but soundlessly from candle to candle 
with a pair of long shears, was eery 
enough, in all conscience, and I began 
to feel that never before, in all my 
visits, had I seen Madame and the 
Colonel in their true light; that my easy 
assumption of our all being Occidentals, 
and even Americans, together, had been 
premature. 

From making sparse remarks in low 
voices, Marie and I had progressed to 
total silence. I began watching her 
anxiously to see whether she was angry 
with me for bringing her to this house 
of quietness and sorrow. But no, Marie 
had said that she would understand 
these people, and she was staying by 
her story. Her wistful little face with 
the wonderfully light-colored eyes and 
hair, strangely beautiful in this dim 
glow of the candles which made an 
inscrutable Oriental of the Colonel, 
showed no dismay, but only a tranquil- 
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lity, a serenity, I had never seen there 
before. 

So it was only I, apparently, who felt 
some relief when Madame suggested 
that it was time to go to the church. 
And certainly it was only I who experi- 
enced some dismay because she had not 
so much as suggested the possibility of 
staying our stomachs with a bite or two 
of something before we left. 

That little oversight was to be the 
least of it, I discovered. 

We made an odd quartet, I consid- 
ered, Marie and I in front, Madame 
and the Colonel in the rear of the car. 
Madame, as always the more resource- 
ful of the pair, gave me my instructions, 
and I drove my old jalopy through 
many an unfamiliar street stricken by 
the same blight affecting the Colonel’s 
street, marvelling the while that Ma- 
dame knew the way, when assuredly 
she ordinarily reached her church by 
way of a succession of D.S.R. convey- 
ances—with as much use of free trans- 
fers as the system allowed. 

I had hoped that the merciful dark 
would keep the Colonel oblivious to the 
miserable streets through which we 
passed, but, though he said nothing, a 
series of heavy sighs from his corner 
told me what he was thinking and 
feeling. 

“There now, Modeste, be content for 
once,” Madame said to him in a low 
voice, and I thought she would be pat- 
ting his bony knee in her motherly way. 

A singularly inappropriate name, 
that, for the Colonel. Modeste, indeed! 
Though, if memory serves, it was also 
the name of the donkey on which Ste- 
venson travelled, a name that any don- 
key of spirit would give the lie to at 
times, just as the Colonel did all the 
time. 

The church itself was not bad. In 
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truth, its beauty impressed me, and its 
spirit, coming through the great lighted 
windows, all but came out into the 
night to meet us. The congregation, I 
thought, must have pinched and scraped 
for its splendors, considering their num- 
bers. And yet, for the Colonel, after St. 
Petersburg, after Paris, after the great 
Russian church in Bayswater, what a 
comedown, what a fall, O Lucifer, Son 
of the Morning! 

But there were no émigré mutterings 
this time, not even a sigh as we stopped 
and disembarked—though turning, I 
saw Madame give him a smile of en- 
couragement and lovingkindness and 
saw him, for once, smile back at her. 
“You would better!” I thought. What 
would these two have done without 
each other on their voyage? It was a 
question I often asked myself. For all 
his despair, the Colonel knew what the 
good God had done for him, I was sure 
of that. 

About the length of the service Mad- 
ame had forewarned me, but she had 
not mentioned that little custom of her 
church which was to occasion me so 
much shifting from foot to foot, so 
many reminders of the unnaturalness to 
man of the vertical position, before the 
long night was over. And yet Marie, 
Marie of the slight figure and the frail 
mien, did not on the closest scrutiny be- 
tray either fatigue or impatience, nei- 
ther did she turn a hair when she found 
that there were no pews, no chairs, no 
seats at all, in the Russian way of wor- 
shipping—nothing but the floor and 
one’s own two feet. For such work I 
had been spoiled by generations of soft 
churchgoing in cushioned pews and 
kneeling pads—that was what Marie’s 
delicate, impassive profile seemed to be 
saying to me. 

Perversely, instead of getting myself 
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well in hand and emulating the ex. 
emplary conduct of my three compan. 
ions—all of them forgetful of them. 
selves and their fasting—I began to feel 
lonely and alien, altogether out of it, 
in this little church which suddenly | 
saw as a piece of a foreign country, of 
Russia, set down in my native land. In 
that moment it was I, and not the Ros- 
tovs, not Marie, who was a stranger, 
far from my home, in a world I had 
had no share in making. I heard with 
only half an ear the chanting of the 
choir, for all it was the music of an 
ancient ritual they sang, and well per- 
formed too. I had no eye for the re. 
splendent priest and his ministration. 

No, I began to think of maps, on 
which Marie’s country snuggled up 
closely to the Rostovs’ country, and the 
people of the two countries, for all they 
hated each other for a century or two 
at a time, nevertheless understood each 
other; while, as for me and my coun- 
try, what were we to either of them 
when it came to that deep sympathy 
and understanding which I now saw 
blossoming between Marie and my Rus- 
sian friends? A blank, I thought; only 
a blank. 

There in the chill of the Russian 
church, in the early morning hours, in 
a part of the city I had never visited 
before, surrounded by strangers—and 
Marie not less a stranger, though | 
had brought her along to companion 
me on this odd adventure—I began to 
feel a little sorry for myself, to con- 
sider myself a hapless wight who had 
not possessed the good sense to stay at 
home, among his own kind, in his own 
part of the city, and to celebrate his 
own Easter in a comfortable pew, at 4 
respectable, after-breakfast hour, con- 
cealed among the Easter bonnets of 
which there was not one to be seen 
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among the Russians tonight. 

Paying no heed to Marie, who was 
showing some faint feminine signs of 
disapproval of my restlessness, I joined 
a line of male Russians who were tip- 
toeing out from our midst—they were 
not the first, I had observed—and fol- 
lowed them out, and made one with 
them as they sat on an iron railing near 
the curb, and lighted their long Russian 
cigarettes, and began to exchange the 
time of day in low voices. Like their 
cigarettes, the talk was Russian, and I 
felt even lonelier than I had inside. 

“What do you say, boy?” one of 
them inquired of me at last. 

“Swell!” I said, knowing that cama- 
raderie in the slang of the land was 
the only meaning of this interchange. 

I felt a little better after that, though, 
examining the man who had tried to 
befriend me a little more closely as we 
filed back into the church, I was pleased 
that the Colonel had not heard these 
remarks. For he was not an engaging 
person, my friend. I recognized in him 
one of those earlier comers among the 
Russians in the city who, for all their 
kindness to their countrymen, the émi- 
grés, on their arrival, had proved to 
have too little in common with them 
to offer any firm foundation for com- 
radeship. The Colonel, I knew, had pre- 
ferred his solitude. 

I found Marie and Madame and the 
Colonel standing just where I had left 
them, still intent on what went forward 
at the front of the church. A little pale, 
all three of them, I thought, but I 
knew they would not take kindly to 
my suggestion of a breath of air and 
a smoke. 

Stoically I took my place beside them 
again, and the long night wore on to- 
ward morning. There before me the 
magnificent ritual of the Orthodox 
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Church unfolded, and little by little 
the spirit of it possessed me, though 
never as it possessed Madame and the 
Colonel. Stealing a look at them now 
and again, I saw that they were rapt 
and carried away, uplifted, exalted, 
that they comprehended and appreci- 
ated these high mysteries as I did not. 
I understood then how it was that they 
showed so little strain, how they could 
stand long hours, reverently motionless, 
while I was reduced to limpness and 
preoccupation with such trivialities as 
my empty stomach and the pitiable 
state of my feet. Even my little Marie 
showed an astonishing turn for religi- 
ous ceremony, and her north-country 
face, graven now in lines almost of 
ecstasy, rebuked me again. “O ye of 
little faith!” it was saying, and I ac- 
cepted her chiding. 

When the dawn had put a tentative, 
amethyst shaft of light through the win- 
dows facing eastward, there was a 
change of tempo and spirit in the sing- 
ing of the choir, a climactic rise to joy 
in excelsio, and looking toward Mad- 
ame I saw her face radiant, and ob- 
served too that in this moment anyone 
would have said that she was only a 
little less than beautiful, however lack- 
ing in that enviable quality a truth- 
speaker might find her at ordinary 
times. The Colonel too: for once he 
seemed to be transported out of his 
gloomy, disillusioned, exiled self, and 
his ascetic, intellectual face was lighted 
with an inner light I had not seen there 
before. Had I never seen him before I 
should have hit at this moment upon 
a phrase, an explanation for him. “A 
holy man,” I should have thought, “‘one 
of those Russian holy men!” Which, in 
truth, he was not, for all he was ani- 
mated momentarily by the beauty of 
holiness. 
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From their expressions I knew that 
the choir, in that magnificent music the 
little church had somehow managed to 
bring with it to my country, was sing- 
ing, “He is risen, Christ is risen,” and 
that the dark night of sorrow was past. 
I knew too that whatever grief and 
hardship my friends the Rostovs and 
these other Russians, their countrymen, 
might endure hereafter, they were at 
this hour happy, freed of themselves 
and their trials by this old and beloved 
revelation. 

We had then a nearer view of the 
priest, who had from time to time 
blessed the candles the people brought 
to the altar for his touch. Now he came 
down among us—a fairly young man, 
rotund inside his vestments, with black 
hair that ran wild over his head, and 
a black beard running riot over his chin 
and florid cheeks, and a gleam in his 
dark eye which might mean that, though 
occasionally he thought of himself as 
a man who could support life on locusts 
and wild honey, in ordinary times he 
required good, solid sustenance. 

The people made a circle about him 
and held out their big kerchiefs full of 
the round, shiny loaves of Easter bread 
and beautifully decorated Easter eggs, 
to be blessed. Madame too stood in the 
circle with her bread and eggs, await- 
ing her turn. I was to see later how in- 
tricately and with what art she pat- 
terned the colors on these eggs, in such 
a way that, given a pair as a present, 
one would follow the Russian cus- 
tom of taking them out of circulation 
altogether as food, and keep them 
from year to year for a long time to 
come. 

When we came away at last, around 
six in the morning, with most of the 
city still sleeping around us, Madame, 
good, comfortable soul that she was, 
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turned practical and spoke of breakfast. 

“It will be such a breakfast!” she 
said, as if she divined what I was feel- 
ing and hoping. 

She was as good as her word, and 
better. What a sumptuous affair it was! 
—as fat as all those company meals 
for which she and the Colonel were 
famous, and for which they paid, I al- 
ways suspected, by many a lean colla- 
tion to follow. 

Besides all those Russian extras, to 
which, though I consumed them so 
readily, I find it hard to attach a name, 
how hot and strong and excellent and 
reviving was the coffee! How good the 
bread and butter—the bread, moreover, 
with a blessing on it! How admirable 
the big, steaming, round platter of eggs 
and sausages! 

Suspecting that something of the 
same kind was happening to me, I saw 
the pink begin to steal back into Marie's 
cheeks, and a good, healthy color en- 
livening the Colonel’s stoic complexion. 
It was worth the long, chilly vigil of 
the night to see him lose that high, 
holy look he had worn in church, to 
see him looking gay and pleased with 
the world for once—to see him begin 
actually to flirt a little across the table 
with Marie. 

Madame was delighted. She beamed 
with pleasure and approval to see him 
SO. 
““Modeste!”” she said, in mock dis- 
pleasure, and I saw them exchanging 
glances so tender, so understanding, so 
full of the knowledge of all those suf- 
ferings they had shared, so full of de- 
termination to make the most of this 
fragment of happiness, that one re- 
joiced for them. 

And Marie, as in church, seemed to 
know what was going forward here, to 
understand what it was all about. She 
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went on laughing and joking and flirt- 
ing with the Colonel, merrier than I 
had ever known her before; and sud- 
denly the reason for her understanding 
came to me. It was that my Marie was 


an alien, a foreigner, too, like Madame 
and the Colonel. She knew what it was 
to try to sing the Lord’s song in a 
strange land, to hang up her harp by 
the waters of Babylon. 


The Geese 
(To S. C.) 
Jess H. Coup 


O feathery and awkward are the geese, 
Desires glacial still within your heart, 
When summer music hurls 


The rooted tongue 


(its nervous graph our flotsam speech) 
To billion-windows where bright instincts 
Hold your eyes unwavering... 
Though city glints and spires slide 
Into the musing sleights of love, 
The noon-tide rain (dark, O dark 
this subtle pantomime in urban squares) 
Blots sun, shimmers death, 
And trembling geese so silently strive 
As rain recedes from streets 
And leaves the lights 
emblazoned, live! 


Hudson 1943 


Jess H. Coup 


The sheeted river spills reflections, 

Sleeps in haze; a pale memoriam of night, 
And fog-blurred horns are sloops 

That timorously sail (while searchlight rays 
Evoke my eyes) past lights .. . 

(What grails have marked these streets?) 

O fairy tales in half-formed rooms 

Are sleepless in the wandering faces 

Through the cold dark: as on the river 

The warships graze (their iron outlines breed 
Among the trestles the hollow ghosts of death) 
Where in rusted sky impermanent peace, 


O the fires bleed . . 


. the secret fires! 


A Fire on 


Our Street 


PAUL GOODMAN 


1. Gloss (The Possessed, III, 2, iii) 
66 Cw really don’t know whether 
one can look at a fre without 
a certain pleasure. This is 
word for word what Stepan Trofimo- 
vich said... . Of course the very same 
man who enjoys the spectacle will rush 
into the fwe himself to save a child or 
an old woman; but that’s altogether a 
different matter.” 

Not different, but the same. And not 
altogether different, but the very ecstasy 
in the burning is the courage for the 
life-saving—so that a man you would 
never expect to be a hero, set free by 
these pleasures inspires us by his deed, 
rushing into the flames. Another man, 
who has gotten a more rational and 
moderate satisfaction from seeing the 
old junk burn and the lovely fire, 
calmly and methodically goes to the 
rescue of the life, concerning which— 
unlike the house — he does not make 
comparative judgments: when the 
scream is heard in the heart of the fire 
(unless the inhuman sound of the 
Scream unnerves precisely this man). 
But it is precisely the man who wrings 
his hands because so much is being lost, 
and takes no pleasure in the lively fire, 
who cannot, not will not but cannot, 
budge an inch. 

The fire is burning, the terribly lively 
flames are leaping into the sky, the up- 
per storey looks already like a Jack o’ 


*Author’s Comment: ‘The familiar essay, once one of 
the major prose forms in English, has long mori- 
bund, existing only in the essentially imitative efforts of 
a_ Chesterton or, much more cheaply, a Christopher 
Morley. At the same time, through a dissatisfaction with 
the limitations of narrative and the awkwardness of 
ideational lyric poetry, both story-writers and poets have, 


by the incorporation of symbols, arguments, etc., gravi- 


lantern, and everybody is making a 
comparative judgment. There are two 
kinds of comparative judgments: the 
first is where the terms are held objec. 
tively before the conscious mind, and 
one chooses between them. This is al- 
most the case of our “rational and mod- 
erate’ man; perhaps. he is a Stoic with 
the maxim Ni Admirari, applicable 
especially to catastrophes, of fire, mad- 
ness, etc., that astonish everybody else. 
(But in the face of the ordinary won- 
ders, of flower, behavior, etc., he al- 
allows himself to be indefinitely aston- 
ished and delighted, for the Stoic and 
the Epicurean are the same person.) To 
him the fire is simply destroying prop- 
erty, economic and sentimental; he 
hopes that everybody is insured for 
both; he shrugs his shoulders and bares 
his teeth (that shine in the bright fire- 
light). 

But the second kind of comparative 
judgment is internal and psychological, 
made possible by the special presence 
of astonishment and danger and the 
surprising fulfillment of hidden wishes, 
whereby the conscious and unconscious 
forces in the soul struggle anew and 
establish, at least temporarily, a new 
configuration. The second kind of 
judgment comes to such conclusions as 
deep delight, heroism, paralysis. Most 
of the crowd are making this kind of 
judgment, and it takes the form of 
passively watching with deep delight— 


tated towards a kind of familiar essay with a strongef 
formal unity than that of the older rambling, more pet- 
sonal form; for example, the short pieces of Kafka of 
the Orators of Auden. What I have attempted here, 
then, is a kind of dialetical lyric prose, a form_ that 
stems from Hawthorne’s Mosses from an Old Manse. 
For a lengthier discussion of the type, see ‘Literary Ab- 
straction and Cubism,’ New Directions (1942).”’ 
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these people who are not used to 
esthetic contemplations. Some good- 
naturedly lend a hand to the firemen; 
others regard the firemen too as part of 
the spectacle. 

A special case is the handful of small 
boys who are hiding in corners and 
giggling beyond all self-control: it was 
they who accidentally set the blaze 
a-going, and their laughter is the shock 
of the enormous extension of power 
starting from such a little stroke of 
work. 

Now one woman becomes a heroine. 
“Becomes” rather than “is” or “shows 
herself to be,” because these acts of 
heroism are particular to the circum- 
stances and are not habitual virtues. 
(But famous Heroes so-called who 
habitually perform prodigies are rather 
either Great Men or Wonder-Work- 
ers.) Released from a thousand do- 
mestic cares which she sees at this very 
moment going up in flames, this woman 
feels suddenly a supernormal flood of 
ability in those things concerning which 
we do not make a comparative judg- 
ment; and she rushes to save, as Dos- 
toievski says, the “old woman or the 
child.” The deed inspires us all; it is 
precisely deeper than the personal in- 
terests that divide one from another; 
there is no place for envy, but all cry 
out with anxiety and then joy. Thus, 
when I spoke above of a person whom 
“you would never expect to be a hero,” 
it was careless language, for every hero 
is such a hero, by exception; and every 
hero, drawing on the common power 
of humanity, performs a simple deed 
that cannot fail to take every heart by 
storm. All her senses, it seems, were 
abnormally alert and unroutinized; and 
she carried off the rescue with glorious 
perfection, as if step by step were in- 
evitable. (Heroes rarely fail.) 


But let us look again at our rational 
moderate onlooker, the Stoic who is 
also an Epicurean. Realizing that life 
was at stake, he would himself have 
rushed to the rescue, and carried it off, 
or failed to, without glorious perfec- 
tion—except that he, obviously just he, 
has been unnerved by the inhuman cry 
for help. Such a cry he had not thought 
of, it upsets his calculations. Not that 
it was an inhuman cry; on the contrary, 
because it was a truly human cry: the 
old woman who cried out face to face 
with death. How can this cry, and the 
sympathy that thrilled in him, have 
come into his calculations? Next mo- 
ment the rescue has been effected; but 
whereas everybody else shouts for joy 
at their extra good fortune, beyond 
what was calculable, thanks to the 
heroic deed, he by exception feels guilty. 
Rightly so: for what right does he have 
to enjoy his equanimity by exception if 
he is not in fact prepared? Now then, 
this is the kind of man who a moment 
later might perform a deed not of 
heroism but of self-sacrifice, having 
just become aware of the possibility of 
danger to his dear self and unable yet 
to rationalize the new fact. He is only 
looking for a way: perhaps he will kill 
himself to save a cat. 

At last the blaze dies away to its 
embers, leaving the night darker than 
ever. And as the reflection of the fire 
fades from their faces, the fire dies also 
in their hearts. And now is the time for 
those who have lost their homes to wail 
for them. 

What is the matter with that Russian 
author, whom one would expect to be 
an authority on the fires in the street 
and the fires in the heart, that he makes 
such errors and writes of “a certain 
pleasure” as if it were guilty, and of 
simple humanity as if it were “an alto- 
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gether different matter”? The original 
cause of it I don’t know; but on the 
level of ideas it comes from his mis- 
taken conservatism and his catholic 
orthodoxy. The things we possess, big 
institutions and little houses, are divine 
in genus not in species; they are only 
second nature, made by us as well as 
given to us, and always subject to a 
comparative judgment. Divine in genus 
in the sense, for instance, that men will 
surely have some kind of society or 
other, but any special kind can (and 
even does!) go up in flames; but hu- 
man life is given in species along with 
the trees and the bears and the lively 
fire itself. Everybody knows it and 
makes this comparative judgment in 
the face of the fire. It is not original 
sin, but almost God’s ease, if a few 
grin and the rest give heartfelt sighs of 
pleasure when the roof caves in. 


2. Scene 


A few days later the boys venture to 
play among the retaining walls and the 
ruins, dancing forever to the famous 
rime: 


Mama’s in the kitchen 
Pappa’s in the hall 

So I can leave my thumb-print 
Upon the parlor-wall. 


And when the licking’s over 
The pain will pass away 

But the thumb-print on the parlor-wall 
Will stay and stay and stay. 


They are making forts in the ruins 


and clubhouses in the debris. Other 
boys come, but they drive them away 
with stones, crying “It’s our'n! it’s 
our’n!” 

“Why’s it your’n?” 

No one is such a fool as to answer 
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this, but they drive them away with 
stones. 

When you pull up a floor-board, a 
fire still smouldering underneath leaps 
into flame, and is the source for a bon- 
fire, small but commemorative, continu- 
ous with the original conflagration. 

Tying a string to a tin can full of 
fire, a boy is whirling it in a circle drop- 
ping sparks. It means: 


All that is best is easiest 
And all that is easiest is best. 


It is easy to enjoy an enormous ex- 
tension of power by co-operating with 
the fuel stored in reserve by genera- 
tions. 


Will stay and stay and stay! 


“It’s our'n!” 

As night falls, there are four and five 
starry fires, and more than one whirling 
can, between and roundabout the retain- 
ing walls. The policy of the boys does 
not exclude free fires. (Especially since 
there is plenty of charred fuel.) When 
they dance about, you would almost 
think that they were the fires. 

“It’s our'n!” 

They drive off the others with stones. 
During the fight they snatch up tops of 
ash-cans as shields, crying “It’s our'n! 
It’s our’n!” 


The pain will pass away 
But the thumb-print on the parlor-wall 
Will stay and stay and stay. 


There are ten and twelve starry fires 
peeping and blazing among the retain- 
ing walls. As they hurry from one to 
another of these, you would think that 
they themselves were streaks of fire, and 
that 


All that is best is easiest 
And all that is easiest is best. 


Creative Uprootedness 


JOSEPH REMENYI 


INCE the totalitarian deification 
of the state, many European 
writers and artists have been 

compelled to leave their country. The 
geographic change of their destiny na- 
turally involved the fate of their cre- 
ative spirit. Creative uprootedness is 
the tragic price they have to pay for 
having changed their environment. 

In discussing the aesthetics of cre- 
ative uprootedness, we must consider 
the paradoxical inconsistencies and in- 
tricacies of this task. The issue is time- 
less and timely. As creativeness is the 
antithesis of uprootedness, the question 
may well be asked whether there is a 
basis for the discussion of this subject. 
Serenity, dignity, order, and other at- 
tributes that we associate with literary 
and artistic productions, are, of course, 
identical with creative fulfillment. The 
uprooted creative person is one who is 
unable to amalgamate his diverging 
tendencies into oneness; diffused, the 
result is a peculiar acceptance or pa- 
thetic refusal of the unfinished. The 
most vulnerable artists are those whose 
belief in the strength of their own abil- 
ity is shattered. The temper of their 
minds and the character of their tastes 
persuade them to withdraw from their 
creative dreams. 

These observations suggest time- 
recognized truisms. Nevertheless, their 
emphasis seems imperative, as we live 
in an age in which the cockiness of hu- 
man nature is plagued by mechanized 
mockeries, and the pride of human na- 
ture is humiliated by mechanized mon- 
strosities. Thus Apollonian visions seem 


thwarted because of a sense of futility, 
and Dionysian frenzy, as an artistic ex- 
perience, seems ludicrous compared 
with the pathological success of world 
conditions. The numerous intellectual 
and emotional somersaults of writers 
and artists in recent times indicate an 
attitude of indecision or neurotic con- 
ceit in relationship to a definite concep- 
tion of values. Political and non-po- 
litical topics alike show characteristics 
of uneasiness which may be termed in 
Baudelaire’s words as “sleepless sor- 
row’; and while constant sorrow is 
silly, probably more silly than persist- 
ent folly, in the case of creative minds 
sources of sorrow are prone to be deep- 
er, hence of more consequence, than 
those of the average person. 

Creative uprootedness does not neces- 
sarily produce worthless artistic works. 
The bonds of artistic vision may be 
weakened but not obliterated in such 
creations. Intense passivity is apt to im- 
ply creative sensitiveness of unfulfilled 
possibilities. Inner censorship of aes- 
thetic integrity plays an important part 
in deciding whether the writer or artist 
should continue his work, stifle his 
urge, or be satisfied with incomplete- 
ness. Although he knows that technique 
can be acquired, he also knows that 
being creatively uprooted, the Ding an 
Sich as such remains unreachable. 

This type of artist has been known 
since antiquity, though there were cul- 
tural periods when “self-expression” 
was not included in the terminology of 
those who advanced authentic creative 
activities. One could enumerate many 
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examples, showing what difficulties con- 
front the writer or the artist; difficulties 
of a nature which diminish or frustrate 
the quality of his sense of form. In 
modern psychological jargon one would 
say that stimuli and response fail to 
meet. One may almost speak of conven- 
tional types of creative uprootedness, 
and to call attention to them is simply 
a recognition of the elementary fact 
that in art, like in every other human 
effort, predominance of fragmentari- 
ness is more obvious than that of com- 
pletion. To utilize all productive facul- 
ties was the privilege of men like Shake- 
speare, Rembrandt, Goethe, Beethoven, 
and other geniuses, and even then one 
may ask whether in the struggle with 
formlessness these poets and artists 
could claim the kind of perfection 
which gratified every fibre of their be- 
ing. It might seem, therefore, that in- 
terpenetration and integration are only 
totally successful when by comparison 
every other human activity of the cre- 
ative person seems superficial. 

In our trying times, however, we are 
facing an experience of creative uproot- 
edness that does not seem reminiscent 
of the past. In an attempt to give an 
aesthetic formulation to this psycho- 
logical phenomena, words like ‘“‘nation- 
alism” and “internationalism” applied 
to the artistic psyche acquire a new color 
and tone. As definitions, they seem less 
pertinent than nominalism and realism 
were in medieval philosophy, or classic- 
ism and romanticism were in eighteenth 
and nineteenth century school textbooks. 
The creative uprootedness of refugee 
writers differs from exiled writers like 
Ovid, or of self-imposed exiles like 
Lenau, who returned to Europe after 
having been in America for some time. 
The creative spirit of the Roman poet, 
while affected, was less hurt by his com- 
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pulsory sojourn in Tomi, than his ur- 
bane sensitiveness which needed the so- 
cial pleasantries of a civilized environ- 
ment. The German poet’s erraticism 
was as boundless in its romantic crav- 
ings outside of his accustomed  sur- 
roundings, as it was away from them. 
One can point out examples where 
writers and artists were not dependent 
upon their traditional environment; in 
many instances new surroundings were 
favorable to the stimulation of their 
artistic selves. Turgenyev, Ibsen, Joyce 
are good illustrations of the fact that 
the cleavage between national back- 
ground and international existence can 
be surmounted by remaining true to the 
responsibilities of the native tongue. 
Art is authentic presentation when per- 
fect in expression. The Tahiti experi- 
ences of Gauguin were in harmony with 
his congenital artistic dispositions; yet 
he remained a French artist in Tahiti. 
Heine’s Parisian life did not disturb the 
genuineness of his German poetry, but 
one should remember that he had suf- 
ficient opportunity to speak German in 
the French capital. Isadora Duncan’s or 
Nijinsky’s dancing needed foreign plat- 
forms for development. On the other 
hand, as he confessed in a letter sent 
to a friend in Moscow, Dostojevsky was 
compelled to return to Russia from 
abroad “in order not to give up writ- 
ing.” And Sherwood Anderson discov- 
ered in Paris that without an American 
background he probably would have 
degenerated into a scribbler. Most post- 
war American expatriates returned to 
the spiritual and actual shores of this 
country. Nationalism and international- 
ism pale into feeble words when a liter- 
ary or artistic Antaeus recognizes the 
need of the native soil. The code of 
practical cynics, rejecting the value of 
aesthetic conceptions, and subordinat- 
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ing every reliable human motive to eco- 
nomic expediency, becomes helpless 
when confronted with such noble rea- 
son as spiritual homesickness. Every 
creator is endowed with an extraordin- 
ary aptitude for being in conflict with 
himself and with the world; but even 
he does not enjoy a schizophrene des- 
tiny. Successful creativeness is unity 
that mistrusts abstract consolations. It 
is sensuous, even when it deals with or 
longs for eternity; therefore, it must 
have human roots. And roots are al- 
ways real. No theories can supplant 
their reality. 


II 


But as we pass from these commonly 
recognized facts of artistic psychology 
in a foreign environment to the central 
theme of this essay, we discern prob- 
lems unknown and inconceivable in the 
past. When the creative spirit itself, as 


a traditional conception of the vehicle 
of values, is suspected by new political 
forces all over the world, the symptoms 
and facts that separate artists and writ- 
ers from their former environment and 
from their new enviroment, have a 
special meaning. It is easier for a paint- 
er, a sculptor, a dancer, an architect, an 
actor, or a composer to feel release in 
a new environment, because alienness 
imposes less limitations upon him, than 
for writers or poets who cannot exclude 
themselves from the sublimity and sim- 
plicity of the native language. Intellec- 
tually, ethically or economically settled 
problems are not creatively settled. Yet 
artists who do not rely on words for 
expression, frequently seem like immi- 
grants of the spirit in a foreign environ- 
ment, unless they are distinguished 
guests, and are certain of as little arti- 
ficial resistance as possible. For ex- 
ample, the diversity of life may be so 
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confusing that a composer may not be 
able to shape his reactions into form. 
Some day it will be interesting to know 
how Bartok’s or Stravinsky’s American 
sojourn affected the quality of their 
music. 

The different material, spiritual and 
linguistic fate of refugee writers and 
poets in America contains the possible 
source of experiences which when ex- 
pressed may result in the need of some 
new aesthetic principles. Regardless of 
whether these writers are “Aryans” or 
‘“Non-Aryans” their object in life is to 
create. The pattern of their spirit is de- 
termined by the horizon of their native 
tongue, which they cannot discard or 
neglect because it is not choice that 
binds them to it, but circumstances that 
prevent their disentanglement. It is not 
uniformity they want, but unity. The 
entire man within them, as William 
Hazlitt would have said, is only aroused 
by this fidelity to the native tongue 
which is their creative vehicle; their 
images, their wisdom, their subdued 
and revealed sensitiveness, their agitat- 
ed and agitating self, would violate cre- 
ative ripeness by a betrayal of it. Their 
real tragedy lies in the fact that while 
their ideal is progress of culture on a 
social, political, economic, humanistic 
and humanitarian scale, it is “progress” 
in a perverted and vicious sense that un- 
veiled the sickening loneliness of their 
faith in individual and collective jus- 
tice. That same language in which they 
can sing tortures them because it is not 
considered desirable that they should be 
singing in that language. Never before 
has there been such a striking and dev- 
astating contrast between the vocab- 
ulary of power politics and the vocab- 
ulary of creative minds. 

It would be erroneous to assume that 
attachment to the native language as an 
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instrument of creative communication 
supports intolerance or ethical disinte- 
gration. It may, but oftener it does not 
have a corrupting influence on the con- 
sciousness of the writer as an artist; 
that is to say, it may detract from his 
self-esteem as there is no perceptible 
echo of his work, or it may lead to an 
over-estimation of his own importance 
because of the virtuosity of his linguis- 
tic solitude. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, it is not offended vanity that sig- 
nifies the essence of his being; his trage- 
dy and his courage likewise consist in 
frankly recognizing the uprootedness of 
his creative self. He knows how to dif- 
ferentiate; therefore he knows how to 
estimate. He may find a romantic motif 
in his new life, or a realistic change 
that is attractive or repulsive; he may 
be particularly attached to the social or 
political ideology of his adopted land; 
intellectually and morally he may jog 
along very well with the empirical 
rhythm of his new surroundings; yet, 
in the sphere of creativeness he will be 
tempted by grotesque or sad shadows 
that endeavor to rebuild the sensitive- 
ness and creative freedom (linguistic 
freedom) of his natural existence. His 
whole being senses the frightened or 
shocked or embittered purity of his 
dreams which he can only visualize in 
his native tongue; in exchange he hopes 
to find the kind of peace that the poli- 
ticians of his homeland wrenched from 
his heart when they compelled him to 
become an immigrant or a refugee. 

As time goes on, he may use strategic 
methods in the struggle with his own 
creative self; he may try to convince 
himself that the day will come when 
writing in a foreign tongue will be as 
natural as any other instinctive under- 
taking. But sooner or later he perceives 
the uselessness of his struggle. He may 
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learn how to write in a foreign lan- 
guage, but it will not be creative writ- 
ing. One can be honestly artificial, but 
one cannot be artificially honest. He 
will learn that in a foreign tongue one 
cannot restore words to what R. L. 
Stevenson calls their primal energy. The 
real issue of his creative life is that for- 
eign words escape the freshness of his 
instincts. This is the explanation of his 
creative uprootedness: the spirit does 
not know how to be nurtured and how 
to nurture without the native tongue. 
He will love America, be grateful for 
her hospitality, accept her imperfections 
with grace; but poise, certainty, upright- 
ness, worth that counts as an aesthetic 
experience will be missing unless he ex- 
presses himself in his native language, 
in words true to their “primal energy.” 
Even the cosmopolitan, as a creator, 
must have roots. Ralph Waldo Emerson 
remembered his American soul in 
Rome. The Thomas Manns, Sigrid 
Undsets, and the less important but 
artistically honest refugee writers and 
poets had to learn how to direct their 
creative faculties in a world which has 
a different language and technique for 
the eternal questions related to truth. 
They will cease to be writers of artistic 
significance unless they remain loyal 
to the vernacular of their spirit. One 
can juggle and babble in an alien lan- 
guage, one can be intellectually vigor- 
ous, but one cannot sing. 

Some critics deny these assertions. 
They reason that it is possible to write 
artistically in a foreign language, by 
referring to George Moore’s, Oscar 
Wilde’s, T. S. Eliot’s writings in French. 
With due respect to their artistic integ- 
rity, the principle by which they are or 
should be judged is not their stunting 
in a foreign language (which, after all, 
is not uncommon even among second- 
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rate writers and poets), but their art ex- 
pressed in their native language. There 
are other critics who are pleased to 
point out that Joseph Conrad, though 
a Pole, wrote what proved to be a 
unique enrichment of English litera- 
ture. It should be known, however, that 
Conrad left Poland when he was very 
young, and spent the major part of his 
life in English surroundings, as a sea- 
man and as a writer. Then, there are 
those who point to certain immigrant 
writers in America, neglecting the fact 
that as a rule these “immigrant writers’ 
are primarily sociologically of impor- 
tance in a more or less documentary 
sense and that they were either born in 
America of foreign parentage, or came 
here in their early youth. Whatever the 
value of their accomplishment, it is an 
American contribution and not Euro- 
pean. 

Any attempt to efface artistic integ- 
rity with psychological explanations, as 
it is done by some critics, adds to the 
confusion of the vocabulary of aes- 
thetics, but does not aid the understand- 
ing of aesthetic values. I would con- 
sider a confession of Karl Zuckmeyer, 
a German refugee writer, the best pre- 
face to the expressed state of mind of 
creative uprootedness. He declared that 
one’s country is not the land where one 
was born, but where one wishes to die. 
This is a poetic affirmation of loyalty 
toward America, at the same time a 
distinct revelation of an apparent con- 
tradiction. In order to show his grati- 
tude to the country that gave him 
shelter, he can decide where he wishes 
to die; but he cannot decide where he 
would have wanted to be born. I am 
unfamiliar with Zuckmeyer’s English, 
but I am certain that it cannot exceed 
the suggestiveness of his German. What 
does Dante say in “De Vulgari Elo- 


quentia” about vernacular speech? It is 
that which we learn without any rule, 
by imitating our nurses. 


Ii 


Besides the inevitable linguistic handi- 
caps, the design of living in new sur- 
roundings constitutes a definite problem 
associated with creative uprootedness. 
Reality does not offer the pleasures of 
Elysium or the poetic rays of the Alad- 
din lamp; but the external condi- 
tions of life can be pleasant and in- 
viting. Writers of foreign birth, writing 
in a foreign tongue and changing their 
environment after having reached hu- 
man and artistic maturity, of course, 
cannot expect an undisturbed smooth- 
ness in their American surroundings. 
Some are fortunate; they find desirable 
positions; they get fellowships, and are 
not burdened with a sense of inequal- 
ity, though foreigners, in a democratic 
society. They have every reason to be 
grateful to America. 

Others are less fortunate. The inter- 
mixture of freedom and poverty plus 
the memory of their nightmare-ex- 
periences in Europe requires twofold 
strength to maintain their equilibrium. 
Disproportionateness exists between 
their feeling of gratitude for America, 
which suggests the nobility of their 
spirit and certain difficulties that are 
characteristic of every society, but in- 
tensified by those who hoped for rein- 
forcement of their creative energies in 
a new world and were disappointed. 
The effect of this distressing condition 
is a perishing interest in their natural 
tendencies which are artistic; a gradual 
indifference towards their vital imagina- 
tion and intelligence in exchange for 
the most elementary physical comforts 
that life under such circumstances can 
offer. The brave beating heart of the 
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uprooted literary artist (or for that mat- 
ter of any other artist) begins to weak- 
en, and finally it resembles a timid mel- 
ody, neither complaining, nor expecting 
much. I know of an artist who refused 
a good offer for half-artistic drawings 
(partly commercial) because the time 
between the proposal and acceptance 
was too Jong, and neither art, nor the 
prospect of commercial success could 
further encourage him. There is some- 
thing stereotyped in this kind of a fail- 
ure, except that it echoes a deeper 
tragedy of creativeness than the usual 
one. It borders on the cliché in its de- 
feat, yet it is profound. 

Style is more than craftsmanship; 
craftsmanship is more than manner; 
manner is more than appearance; the 
creative spirit is more than the illusion 
of attainable objects. It is, indeed, the 
ability to take roots in the soil of des- 
tiny. The question of style (form, pro- 
portion, unity of art and life) involves 
the question of inherent character re- 
lated to creativeness. It reaches into the 
very core of the problem. Style is the 
glory of disregarded pragmatism in cre- 
ative work. Pragmatism in human re- 
lationship is the rule of good mixers; 
it is the right of intelligence and selfish- 
ness to exercise their adaptability in or- 
der to ensure for man a life of relative 
ease, or at least suiteble comfort. But 
ptfagmatism in art is compromise, there- 
fore destructive, as its accepts imperfec- 
tion as unavoidable but useful. 

It is evident that the translation of 
the formlessness of life into the form 
of art can be only done with the mas- 
tery of style. It is not psychology that 
helps the creative artist; it assists him 
in understanding, but not in the ripe- 
ness of expression. Creative uprooted- 
ness implies muddled style, helpless 
turbulence in seeking a true pattern of 
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selection, preoccupation with linguistic 
technicalities at the expense of linguis- 
tic coherence. 

“Participation mystique” (Levy-Bruhl) 
is the destiny of the genuine creative 
mind; without this point of view the 
work of an artist would be reduced to 
mere communication. This concept does 
not necessarily imply surrender to trans- 
cendentalism; but it asserts that in the 
creative process particulars are not sub- 
stitutes for universals. When particu- 
lars cannot reveal universals, it indicates 
that excessive self-consciousness and 
technical handicaps interfere with the 
full realization of the creative spirit, 
and the result is uprootedness, i.e. lack 
of style. And here it may be said that 
art minus style is, of course, artless. 


IV 


In reasoning about this problem one 
may say that the uprooted writer and 
poet has at his disposal a very strong 
armor with which he can envelope him- 
self against destruction as an artist. In 
other words, he must adhere to the 
purity of his own style in his native 
tongue. I am not speaking of those cre- 
ators who are uprooted because of con- 
genital defects. I am speaking of those 
whom totalitarianism wished to deprive 
of the humbleness, splendor and 
grandeur of creativeness; to whom 
America wisely and generously opened 
her doors, and whose artistic merit in 
the past vouches for the assumption 
that in their new surroundings they 
will remain faithful to the integrity of 
their art. 

The disconnected pattern of theif 
lives must be replaced with the pattern 
of continuity on an aesthetic plane. 
Some of these writers are known by 
the American public through good 
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OUT OF ALL SPACE 


translations, others will be known. 
There are those whose integrity of art 
will reconcile them to their unexpected 
and unpredictable fate, although their 
works may never be translated into 
English. It is not cleverness that brings 
peace to their haunted souls; it is hon- 
esty to themselves, style that disciplines 
memory, reality, formlessness. It is 
easier to yield to despair than to sub- 
due it. Even humor has sublimity; every 
medium of creative expression can make 
of the spectacle of existence a signifi- 
cant symbol. American freedom and 
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what it stands for should restore the 
faith of these writers in humanity; and 
it is active American freedom that 
should convince them that only through 
the wholeness of their own creativeness 
can they prove how free one can be in 
a democratic society. 

All this should reveal that it is pos- 
sible, even from a creative point of 
view, to take roots in a foreign soil. No 
doubt it is a delicate task and only the 
strong and spiritually heroic can accept 
this challenge without being destroyed 
by it. 


Out of All Space 


LypIA LITTELL 


A room is a strange thing— 
Its four walls may shape 
Impalpably a bondage, 


Or an escape. 


It will describe you 

As words cannot do, 
Or it may keep counsel 
A whole life through. 


A room may provide 

Out of all the world’s space 
The heart’s only castle, 

Its one magic place. 


Enter an old room 

Fortified, aware— 

You know not what presences 
May greet you there. 


Golden hours may run to you 
Across the worn floor, 

Or sorrow raise deep eyes 
When you open the door. 


War Poetry: The Promised Idiom 


WILLIAM VAN O’CONNOR 


“The age demands an image” 
—Ezra Pound. 


S incisively perhaps as an era ever 
ends ours is ending. Perhaps 
it is not suggesting unverifiable 

implications to connect the most recent 
idioms of Auden (a temporary make- 
shift, it may be hoped), the almost 
above-poetry language of Eliot, and the 
new direction in Tate with the current 
uncertainties, with the sense of un- 
known but urgent imminencies. 

The most intense lines from the poets 
of this war are not dedicated to the ter- 
ror raging in the head and heart of the 
holed-in soldier toward whom a mon- 
ster tank is rumbling, nor descriptive of 
the disembowled corpse awaiting inter- 
ment. Nor are the best lines wasted in 
purely negative irony. The few verses 
of this latter kind now seem derivative 
and immature, a futile imitation of a 
generation of poets who prepared the 
way for the idioms to come. Important 
of course have been the often discourag- 
ing and sometimes unrewarding experi- 
ments to find the idiom, or idioms, the 
language to express a growing maturity. 
There seems a new patience, an in- 
gathering of spiritual strength, an 
awaiting. 

The patriarch on his column 
Gazes out on our dilemma like stone. 
What hand can he extend across the schism 
Breaking between us in years? But on our 


own, 
Clasping a spirit we walk water alone. 


Or, as George Barker puts its elsewhere 
in the same poem, ‘The Isolation of the 
Great and Its Historical Isolation,” 


The poet walks among a score of selves. 


The poseurs, the strikers-of-attitudes, 
have no part in this preparatory poetry. 
The poetic idiom as yet has not frozen 
into a style: so only the actually creative 
minds have attempted newer accents. 
The rubbish will follow soon enough. 
The new directions are in the making. 
Allen Tate, from whom one has 

come to expect images ripe as late au- 
tumn grapes and symbols of diverse 
meanings, has paused for a direct, un- 
equivocal criticism: 

In this bad time no part 

The poet took... 


This is an oversimplification, though a 
necessary one at the moment. Qualifica- 
tions are easy enough. The swarming 
images from such poets as Perse, Eliot, 
Auden, or Tate himself have been mill- 
ing in our collective mind for a genera- 
tion. But like electrons individually 
alive they were in need of a current; 
polarized, they needed a closed circuit, 
not only a conductor but the initial 
power to send them (to force a figure) 
from a negative to a positive pole. 
Again, it is as though the world has 
been in need not of palliatives for its 
torpor and disease but a violent purga- 
tive. Or, as Tate puts it: 
Take off, O gentle youth, 
And coasting India 
Scale crusty Everest 
Whose mythic crest 


Resists your truth 
And spying far away 


Upon the Tibetan plain 
A limping caravan, 
Dive, and exterminate 
The Lama, late 
Survival of old pain. 
Go kill the dying swan! 


WAR POETRY 


It is as though the poet would hurry the 
world in its turning. ‘Sonnets at Christ- 
mas,” “More Sonnets at Christmas,” 
and ‘“‘Jubilo” are variations on one 


theme: 

. . with idle hands and head I sit 
In late December before the fire’s daze 
Punished by crimes of which I would be quit. 


Inevitably, a new era will demand a 
new sensibility; it does not follow that 
the best poetry of the era between the 
wars will lose its strength for us. Yet 
each great social shift in the past has 
been accompanied by a shift in sensi- 
bility, and neither taking of thought 
nor any amount of satisfaction with the 
status quo will stay the shift. (This is 
not to take the extreme relativist’s posi- 
tion that the poetry of one era collec- 
ively is as good as the poetry of an- 
other: there are elements in poetry, val- 
ues, that do not lose their importance 
from era to era, that transcend their 
temporary influences.) The exact na- 
ture of the new sensibility no one can 
foretell. We can see only that the poets 
who created and strengthened the 
poetic idiom of the era between the 
wars are indicating a dissatisfaction 
with their current medium and an un- 
easy readying for undertaking a newer, 
more appropriate idiom. 

Archibald MacLeish, in a prose 
poem, “Geography of This Time,” 
states the world’s problem (it is the 
poets’ problem, too), saying that of us 
is required “the recognition of the 
frontiers between centuries.” The world 
that revelled in art as negation (how- 
ever therapeutic this art may have 
been) is significantly caught in Mac- 
Leish’s figure: 

with no sign, with no word, with 
the roads raveled out into ruts and 
the ruts into dust and the dust 


stirred by the wind — the roads 
from behind us ending in the dust. 
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Perhaps the only kind of war poetry 
we shall have from Eliot is of the kind 
to be found in Four Quartets. A less 
thoughtful, more violent, surface- 
nerved poet—a Kenneth Patchen or 
even a Charles Henri Ford — would 
seem almost paranoiac in his self- 
centredness if he ignored the images of 
the war in favor of an individually cir- 
cumscribed area of image interest. For 
Eliot, in one sense, the war itself is one 
image only: 

To communicate with Mars, converse with 

Spirits, 

To report the behaviour of the sea monster 
Describe . . . 
all of these are usual 
Pastimes and drugs, and features of the 
Tess: 
And always will be, some of them especially 
When there is distress of nations and per- 
lexity 
Whether on the shores of Asia, or in the 
Edgware Road 


The war is not the window through 
which the poet sees events; or, to 
change the figure, it is not his stage, it 
is a part of the stage business. (To at- 
tempt to state his theme would be to 
attempt to hide behind words. An analy- 
sis would require a questioning of the 
poet’s meaning line by line, with the 
ultimate meaning perhaps elusive to all 
but the highly spiritualized being, and 
meaningful to him only at moments.) 
The creative genius of Eliot is im- 
plied in his refusal to rest in the now 
unquestioned strength of his established 
idiom— 
the years of l’entre deux guerres— 
Trying to learn to use words, and every 
attempt 
Is a wholly new start, and a different kind 
of failure 
Because one has only learnt to get the better 
of words 
For the thing one no longer has to say. . . 
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The lesser poet learns the sly ways and 
the music of his medium; thereafter his 
poems are slight variations upon an es- 
tablished pattern. Eliot confesses his 
sense of the always coming on and the 
consequent demand upon him as a poet: 


knowledge imposes a pattern, and falsifies, 
For the pattern is new in every moment 
And every moment is a new and shocking 
Valuation of all we have been 


The larger historical moments (to 
speak poetically) demand a new pat- 
tern, a new use of language. The “mo- 
ment” of which this war seems to be 
the culmination not having as yet re- 
solved itself, the poet is not justified in 
using his older idiom. After one pas- 
sage characteristic of the former idiom, 
he pauses for a comment on his me- 
dium: 
That was a way of putting it—not very sat- 
isfactory: 
A — study in a worn-out poetical 
ashion. 


A new milieu, a new vision, is obvi- 
ously in the making. It is not ironical, 
rather an indication of his artistic in- 
tegrity, that Eliot can now call his own 
idiom “outworn” and “periphrastic.” 
Perhaps the poetic generation (sophis- 
ticated, ironic, intense, introspective— 
cerebral) now being outmoded is the 
preparation for a poetry at once more 
spiritualized and more direct. The lesser 
forces — the sentimentalized romanti- 
cism, the “God Bless America” poetry, 
the contorted pseudo-surrealism, e¢ al., 
will go on — but the great landslip 
seemingly has begun beneath them. Sig- 
nificant, doubtless, is this recent com- 
ment from André Gide: “Admirable as 
the successes of cerebral poetry have 
been in Fzance, I now expect our 
Renaissance to come from direct poetry, 
from that kind which inspires the 


poems of Le Créve-Coeur by Aragon.” 
Another critic compares Aragon to 
Auden and laments “the latter’s absence 
from the London blitzes, to which only 
he could do justice.” Yet one turns to 
the current work of Auden only to dis- 
cover that he is writing little occasional 
poems celebrating marriages, clever 
pieces about the child’s relation to his 
parents, and so forth. The war— 
Aragon’s “great corrector of enormous 
times”” — now is, and the satiric-pro- 
phetic verse 1s history. Auden, lacking 
a religious and philosophical position 
like Eliot’s, finds himself, as Eliot 
would put it, at a point in the world’s 
turning. Temporarily he must wait: 


He halted where four valleys crossed 
And recognized that he was lost. 


His only “solution” is his wit: 


Anthropos apteros, perplexed 

To know which turning to take next, 
Looked up and wished he were a bird 

To whom such doubts must seem absurd. 


Auden grew up in a world whose pat- 
tern intellectuals already had _ estab- 
lished. More gifted with wit and 
subtlety at phrasing than most, he at- 
tained his high place among poets 
easily. Aragon, as Cyril Connolly said, 
with a “newly acquired and tragic pa- 
triotism was able to release by his craft 
the emotion of millions.” The ‘‘key fits 
the lock.” But the war is temporary, 
an aspect only. It is likely that many 
talents important today will tomorrow 
seem minor. To give further range to 
an established pattern is one thing, to 
help establish a new pattern is quite 
another. 

Not only such poets as Tate and 
Eliot, men in their middle years, are 
aware of this need, would have a “new” 


poetry. Harry Brown in his “An Ode 


for Richard Eberhart’’ writes: 
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O, the gates must be opened, the doors un- 
locked, 

And the silent prisoners escape the squad, 

The records altered, and our quick resigna- 
tion 

Broken. The skies hold astrologic omens. 

We must stand up 
And speak directly to the ears of men. 


You in the country, Richard, I in Cambridge, 
Owning no more than some small sense of 
words, 
Must weld them to a history, must possess 
Passion resigned to reason, must bring down 
With our poor eager power 
An age in agitation, the doors of death. 


Eberhart himself (whose “The Ground- 
hog,” some say, is the best poem, or 
among the best poems, of the last 
decade) seems temporarily to have sub- 
sided, lost his “‘ebullience and reachy 
nature.” His obviously personal lines in 
“Speech from a Play: Enter the Poet, 
Alone” might appear a confession of 
aridity or premature loss of power were 
it not that he recognizes the character 


of these days: 
In me 

The great mutations of the world are acted. 
It is not alone that, as Wallace Stevens 
points out, war is an ‘immense poetry” 
in itself, so that in its presence “‘con- 
sciousness takes the place of the poet’s 
imagination,” thereby frustrating the 
poet (presumably the imagination of 
certain poets can function aside from 
the impact of war) ; it is that the poet’s 
milieu is insufficiently stable to allow 
the imagination to work from a base— 
away from and in terms of which the 
imagination can function. (That both 
poets are in uniform has little to do 
with their problem as artists.) The 
first-rate poet must await the coherence 
of his world, to that point at least at 
which his imagination can play within 
a focus. At that point, too, the tenta- 
tive beginnings, and possibly the char- 
acter, of the emerging poetic idiom may 
be witnessed. 


As Great As Any 


HESTER BUELL 


Miracles lay in my hand 

As great as any in the land, 

As good as any book will show: 
Geometric flakes of snow. 


Frosty filagree of thought, 

Rare as any jewels brought 

To market where the coins are paid 
To seal the bargains men have made. 


When I came into the street 
Swift, uncaring were my feet. 
As great as any in the land, 

Miracles lay in my hand. 


Introduction 


WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 


HE war is the first and only 
thing in the world today. 

The arts generally are not, 
nor is this writing, a diversion from 
that for relief, a turning away. It és 
the war or part of it, merely a different 
sector of the field. 

Critics of rather better than average 
standing have said in recent years that 
after socialism has been achieved it’s 
likely that there will be no further use 
for poetry, that it will disappear. 

This comes of nothing else than a 
faulty definition of poetry— and the 
arts generally. I don’t hear anyone say 
that mathematics is likely to be out- 
moded, to disappear shortly. Then why 
poetry ? 

It is an error attributable to the 
Freudian concept of the thing, that the 
arts are a resort from frustration, a mis- 
conception still entertained in many 
minds. 

They speak as though action itself 
in all its phases were not compatible 
with frustration. All action the same. 
But Richard Coeur de Lion wrote at 
least one of the finest lyrics of his day. 
Take Don Juan for instance. Who isn’t 
frustrated and does not prove it by his 
actions—if you want to say so? 

But through the arts the psycholog- 
ically maimed may easily become the 
most distinguished man of his age. 
Take Freud for instance. 

The making of poetry is no more an 
evidence of frustration than is the work 
of Henry Kaiser or of Timoshencko. 
It’s the war, the driving forward of de- 
sire to a complex end. And when that 
shall have been achieved, mathematics 


and the arts will turn elsewhere—be. 
yond the atom if necessary for their 
reward and let’s all be frustrated to- 
gether. 

A man isn’t a block that remains sta- 
tionary though the psychologists treat 
him so—and most take an insane pride 
in believing it. Consistency! He varies: 
Hamlet today, Caesar tomorrow; here, 
there, somewhere—if he is to retain 
his sanity, and why not? 

The arts have a complex relation to 
society. The poet isn’t a fixed phenome- 
non, no more is his work. That might 
be a note on current affairs, a diagnosis, 
a plan for procedure, a retrospect—all 
in its own peculiarly enduring form. 
There need be nothing limited or frus- 
trated about that. It may be a throw- 
off from the most violent and successful 
action or run parallel to it, a saga. It 
may be the picking out of an essential 
detail for memory, something to be set 
aside for further study, a sort of shott- 
hand of emotional significance for later 
reference. 

Let the metaphysical take care of it- 
self, the arts have nothing to do with 
it. They will concern themselves with 
it if they please, among other things. 

To make two bald statements: 
There’s nothing sentimental about 4 
machine, and: A poem is a small (of 
large) machine made of words. 

When I say there’s nothing sentimen- 
tal about a poem I mean that there can 
be no part, as in any other machine, 
that is redundant. 

Prose may carry a load of ill-defined 
matter like a ship. But poetry is the 
machine that drives it, pruned to a pet- 
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fect economy. Its movement as in all 
machines is intrinsic, undulant, a phy- 
sical more than a literary character. 

In a poem this movement is distin- 
guished in each case by the character 
of the speech whence it arises. 

Therefore each speech having its 
own character, the poetry it engenders 
will be peculiar to that speech also in 
its own intrinsic form. 

The effect is beauty, that which in a 
single object resolves our complex feel- 
ings of propriety. 

One doesn’t seek beauty. All an art- 
ist or a Sperry can do is to drive toward 
his purpose, in the nature of his ma- 
terials; not to take gold where Babbit 
metal is called for; to make, make clear 
the complexity of his perceptions in the 
medium which is given to him by in- 
heritance, chance, accident or whatever 
it may be to work with according to 
his best talents and the will that drives 
them. Don’t talk about frustration fa- 
thering the arts. The bastardization of 
words is too widespread for that today. 

My own interest in the arts has been 
extra-curricular. Up from the gutter, so 
to speak. Of necessity. Each age and 
place to its own speech. 

But in the United States the necessity 
for recognizing this intrinsic character 
has been largely ignored by the acade- 
mies under the various Departments of 
English. 
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When a man makes a poem, makes 
it, mind you, he takes words as he finds 
them interrelated about him and com- 
poses them—without distortion which 
would mar their exact significances— 
into an intense expression of his percep- 
tions and ardors that they may consti- 
tute a revelation in the speech which 
he uses. 

It isn’t what he says that counts as 
a work of art, it’s what he makes, with 
such intensity of perception that it lives 
with an intrinsic movement of its own 
to verify its authenticity. 

Your attention is called now and 
then to some beautiful line or sonnet- 
sequence because of what is said there. 
So be it. To me all sonnets say the same 
thing of no importance. What does it 
matter what the line “says” ? 

There is no poetry of distinction 
without formal invention, for it is in 
the intimate form that works of art 
achieve their exact meaning, in which 
they most resemble the machine, to give 
language its highest dignity, its illumi- 
nation in the environment to which it 
is native. 

Such war, as the arts breathe and live 
by, is continuous. 

It may be that my interests as ex- 
pressed here are pre-art. If so I 
look for a development along these 
lines and will be satisfied with noth- 
ing else. 


Poems 


WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 


A Sort of a Song 


Let the snake wait under 

his weed 

and the writing 

be of words, slow and quick, sharp 
to strike, quiet to wait, 

sleepless. 


—through metaphor to reconcile 
the people and the stones. 
Compose. (No ideas 

but in things) Invent! 

Saxifrage is my flower that splits 
the rocks. 


The Virtuous Agent 


That which gives me to see, 
ratiocinate and compound, 
sing, make music, that I do 


with or counter the grain. 
The grain? The moral law. The 
law may bury me in quicklime. 


A Flowing River 


You are lovely as a river 
under tranquil skies— 
There are imperfections 

but a music overlays them— 
telling by how dark a bed 
the current moves 

to what sea that shines 

and ripples in my thought. 
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The Aftermath 


The Winnah! pure as snow 
courageous as the wind 
strong as a tree 

deceptive as the moon 


All that is the country 
fitted into you 

for you were born there. 
Now it is rewarding you 


for the unswerving mind 
curious as a fox 

which fox-like escaped 
breathless to its hole. 


They say you have grown 
thinner and that 

there is a girl now to 
add to the blue-eyed boy. 


Good! the air of the 
uplands is stimulating. 


The Bare Tree 


This bare cherry tree 
higher than the roof 
last year produced 
abundant fruit. But how 
speak of fruit confronted 
by that skeleton? 
Though live it may be 
there is no fruit on it. 
Therefore chop it down 
and use the wood 
against this biting cold. 


Judas 


VIRGINIA EsTERLY DUNBAR 


There Judas, swollen mad with treachery, 
burnt out his eyes beneath the thunderous cross, 
ran blood-dropped sand between his fingers, 
plucked at robes loosed where wind sought him, 
and rocked, unconscious of the growing dawn. 


So Judas crouched alone amid the mourners 
stacked like sheaves in the fading moonlight. 

There rose 
the wailing round him and the mounting tears, 
and the long slow tears on the faces of women. 
There rose the dust borne on the moving wind 
where Judas sprawled. 

Then came sudden dawn— 
the swift wash of daylight to the fearful hill, 
and the silent masking of the single star. 
The wind dropped fretfully and the sleeping cross 
sprang out in the terrible light. 


New England Journey 


VIRGINIA ESTERLY DUNBAR 


This is the home of a dark hill and of stone 
And forests that fill the old pastures one by one. 
All this is land that nature is retaking 

For rock, summac, alder, spruce. 

Although lost apple trees bare fruit for shaking 
New England land is put to primal use. 


Yet I love well the women with the stern faces 

Who still wage battles they lost long ago, 

Who pit their lobster pots against the sea’s tremendous places 
And fight the creeping forests with a garden hoe. 

Now their weapons must be mine, for they are closest kin 

Who will not see the tall trees closing in. 

And I have taken heart and arms, for I 

In this rock pasture found my field of robin rye. 
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Child Revisited 


VIRGINIA EsTERLY DUNBAR 


These feet once knew the streets of clover. 

These hands were friends with maple branch and birch. 
This is the lost head that turned as birds came over 
Calling and whirling in a grey flutter 

Lost then in a sky that was deep water. 


This is the last place that Childhood came 
(This fallen log, these branches in an arch) ; 
Here left inviolate, while slow years name 
The uncertain wisdoms of the fence 

And hedge and house like battlements. 


I have revisited a shadow child 

Lost out of all time in a shadow wood, 
Who through secret splendid years has held 
The singing sea shell of the sun, 

And in simple love has stood 

Beneath the fire of the moon. 


Valor Saved and Honor 
T. V. SMITH 


“War is waste,” so runs the cry, and rightly runs, 
War wastes first the wastes of peace, 

And then all else in turn: 

Scraps of iron and men of steel. 

Mars rules indeed the very wilderness of waste. 
Time, wealth, beauty, strength, patience— 

All these he wastes: love too, and ever fecund sleep. 
In flames these fly away, in stealth they go, 

In ways of wanton waste they sink to nothingness. 
All things, that is, save valor, 

Which thrives on dust and death surmounts. 

All is waste in war save valor, 

And honor, valor’s blood and breath. 

Not even war these bright things waste. 

Valor saved and honor, not all is lost, 

Not all, nor much, which timeless is, 

Ageless and worthful in itself alone. 
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Tombstone 


WILL GIBSON 


Father, I am here. It is morning, now the birds are flying 
in the rare sunlight, the yellow grass is flowing with the wind, 
a lonely grace is resident on this sepulchral hill. I stand 


above these relic bones in shallow earth, poor mortal instruments 
now empty, you are fled, I let these tokens speak the lost lost times 
I at my pleasure touched the inmost touchless, now my hand forgets 


your hand, ear loses voice, mind loses grief, will even ghost now flee? 
Old earth is journeying, the years fall, new events are with us. I bring 
neither wealth nor honor, that dream fades. Sweet laughing virgin, she 


is wife, fruited with child: now you are joined to the future. It is not 
well with my mother. I am far, she toils humiliate alone, oh father 
I have my toil, yield I cannot. Though you loved not my dark words 


you loved me, knew my heart, forgave much, trusted dubious choices, judged 
not 

my most evil action: trust me now: sheer language can be stone, 

dark words be fires, and outburn the wild old weathers in this kingdom. 


Oh father father father 

I cannot forget, the memories return to me like crying birds 

in a city of death, the tombs open, the immortal walk again, old voices 
speak and the edifice is shaken, the bird’s beak moves in the wound 
till the mind is engulfed, I cry your name on this naked rock, but now 
I shall not, ever shall not find you 


It is morning, now the lethal hawk is sunlit, steel flight rolls 
the guttural sky like doombreak, elsewhere yellow grass is slaking strange wine 
and the truceless slain lie grappling, ancient wild myth come again 


to us, old earth is gross with this October's misery, other grief 
is lost. I come a last time to this isle of peace. I say you haunt 
all paths, and still usurp the night’s poor tales, and leave us hollow. 


Oh tenantless bones, now home from exile, sleep. 


Piece on a Birth 


WILL GIBSON 


Fallen, in that field, in thistle and thorn, 
mouth 

in new cry, hands in new hunger seizing at 
drouth 

in the roots, her heels among stones, in that 
field 

where his feet stood in the sick and forlorn 
yield 


of the land, while thirst and memory galled him, 
eyes 
toward the lost garden, she in brutal labor of 
thighs 
bore the child: they now elated in strange love 
ain 
fear and exile forgot: took hope: and called him 
Cain. 


The Sloughing 


COLEMAN ROSENBERGER 


“I would scrape off, scuff off this stipple, be shed 
And pull this old skin away over my head. 


“I have worn these stripes too long in just this way 
And would go out with new colors in the new day. 


“These may have served very well for the spring 
But for the summer I want to wear a different thing.” 


The muscles coiled to throw the patterned lines he wore 
And when at length the slough was cast, he bore 
The selfsame markings as before. 


They Fought With Gallantry 


JAMES FRANKLIN LEwIs 


Now as the morning grows, enlarges on its east, 
The night’s receptacle is filled with light and life,— 
Generous and free 

As we're going to make America, 

And allow other peoples to be. 


Light in the night, 

And the day has come to fill. 

Burnt cartridges alitter under our bare feet, 
Tombstones squaring off at each other belligerently, 
As if to continue the fight beyond the night. 

But again I say to you no, 

As the prophets of old said no, 

So I say to you no. 


There is little left to say of fog-beclouding darkness. 
The breeze inhales its way, 

Like a fragrance of the day, 

Down the runways, railways, pack- and caravan-trails. 
Dim tombs will be brigaded, 

So, and overemphasized ; 

But now as the morning grows, imagining its east, 
Again I say to you now, 

As the prophets of old said now, 

So I say to you now. 


And interfluent voices calling fragrantly 

Their sweet parts of immediate melody, 

Are rolling great commotion over the pamphlet-littered feet, 
Saying generously and freely 

What we're going to make America 

And allow the best to be. 


Resurgent fires across the solid-hearted stones 
(Inspiring as wine, lust, and wisdom in our bones) 
Consume the old autumn of its leaves and leavings. 
But I say to you yes, 

As the prophets of old said yes, 

So I say to you yes. 

Say yea. 
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White Reach 


(To John Gould Fletcher) 


JAMES FRANKLIN LEWIS 


The brain like a spider spins its jelly-stiffening thread, 
Toll-less bridge suspended, coéval over the evil deep, 
Over the pools of antique creosote, asphale, 

Over the graven eyes at fault and lineaments of rocks, 
Where heats, death-shaping, sleep. 

From cloud-ledge to cloud-ledge 

Draws the vapor of oath its filamental jelly, 

From nomad east to fiery west, 

Till so the two shall meet. 

Lilies-of-the-valley, sweet, invisible, 

Prayerfully cowering among the white stones, 
Retake the grounded margin of the cloud-edges 
With their complicated struggle of if-and-after, silent. 
White silence blossoms on the cloud-hedges, 

Deep underfoot; 

While overhead, exulting from cloud-gardens to cloud-gardens, 
The tenuous intervention of elastic idealhood, 

High as the white moth-fans of the snow 

And the cloud-gardenias of it, 

Braves the wild poppy of the make-fleet lightning, 
Beats the draw, draws, beats the wind across, 
Single over the zenith,— 

And is there! 


Music hardly heard for modesty, upon this wire, 

Eolian of the testament of years— 

The splendid calls among clean winds and white fireflies, 
Far and among the proverb-clusters of the stars, 

Hardly heard below, among the creosote and battle-prize. 
But for purity of line, for grace and bravery, 

For ultimate joining of the two frontiers their time-debts, 
The complicated struggle of the single meaning, 
Tremulous cello busied in the distant building, 

Has not its equal in the trap and truth of man, 

But only in the truth of waters and the hailstorm. 


Magic modesty and majesty 

Harmonious below the tragic comminution of the stars. 
And yet we know, we know now, and are able, 

To follow out, across, suspended wherefore, 
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From the white bed of pain 

To the stone bench of the grave, 

From the low slow morning-gap 

To the soaring swift evening-pass; 

And we know humanity is higher by this lone audacious flight, 
For this glistening opalescent thread of incandescent white 
Laid, spanned high and delightful, cool, 

Than if, world kneaded in the creosote and tar, 

You along had mingled cramped ambitious crooks of knees 
In condescension to calumnious waves of heat. 

For this, you are. 


And you shall live to cool with pure snow the asphalt-waves of 
our assorted and assaulted feet. 

And you shall drop the music of direction on our breath, 

And beauty on our street. 


Reward 


JAMES FRANKLIN LEWIS 


Life has walked out and left you, 

With only a few stingy strings of tendon 

And with only a lone star-candle 

Worshiping the central night, 

From all that age-long beauty and fondness— 

Which we, so young, had calmly imagined, in our innocence, 
To have been eternally your feature— 

And with only a gallon of spoiled air 

To breathe repeatedly. 


But now 

May you watch all time and life 

Held superfinely in your heart at large ease. 
And may your stellar brows relax 

Into the peace of your own released shadows. 
We wish you dreamy hands 

To shape the essence of your babies’ faces 
From the music of their aging voices, 

And to flutter the magic knitting 

Of an eighty-years’ address-book. 

May your way be low, and slow, 

And original to keep you what you are, 
Who wandered down it making it to here. 
May your path lie finely felt and tender. 
May your feet be smooth. 
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The Man With the Lost Soul 


JANE BREVET 


The twisted notes of birds are queer, 
But not too strange for twisted ear. 


He is with the hunted hawk, 
Who utters sounds but cannot talk. 


And like the bird with broken wing, 
His broken soul no more will sing. 


The Broken Soldier 


JANE BREVET 


His heart is wrapped in stone I believe; 
If I were you I would not grieve: 


His eyes are lost in terrible snow, 
But you must never let him know. 


So take him gently by the hand 
Until his mind is free from sand. 


Restitution 


JANE BREVET 


This sky, flesh-torn, and dark with nails, let sting 
The aching stars with bruises of the sight; 

Too late it is to cry out late at night. 

These thorns (beneath which crucify!) come pain... 
God-Christ, go sing beneath this crackling weight 

Of foul deed; let rob—and grieve—O man!; 

Let love, until in finding, grieve again: 

The death, the screamful death that came too late; 
Without a warning take him as it will. 

He lies there mute and terrible, blind with snow! 
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Certain Hour 


MARGUERITE JANVRIN ADAMS 


You have gone away from me into the land of creation, 
a land bright with the silver of words, 

the clink of sound— 

sound of surf, sound of water over stones; 

you are far away from me in a land of changing seasons. 
Tomorrow you will bring me music, 

music of wind in tamaracks, music stirring the senses 

to new dimensions; 

into my lap you will spill the glories of the universe, 
new worlds will evolve 

peopled with the phantasies of your creating, 

and I shall rejoice, knowing by such tokens the hour of your return. 


The Warm Bitterness: A Broken Rose 


ROSAMUND DARGAN THOMSON 


The thin woman in the glass house knows 
our malice. 


Her face is a cup of shadows, 
her fingers, glass straws clashing. 


The tree sticks scratch her roof 
like pencils, 
writing all that’s in the wind. 


All the fevers in the air, she knows. 


She keeps a thin-lipped rose 
living on sweet water and white light 
within an unseen sphere. 


Tomorrow when we pass 
she will see us smile and we shall hear 
the spiteful laugh of glass. 


We shall see brightness in her hand, 
and quarrel about the odor near her house. 


None will understand 
the warm bitterness: a broken rose. 
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Soldier 


RICHARD LYONS 


Soldier, with your soldier suit 
And your shining blackened boot, 
Soldier, soldier, with your gun, 
I shall be another one. 


Soldier with your bayonet, 

And your eyes of fire and jet, 
Say is that dark burning light 
Symbol of your soldier-might? 


Soldier, in the dark of night 
Do you vision still that light? 
Or is it the wrinkled will 

Of ancient people in you still? 


Can you tell me what you feel, 
Soldier, with the eyes of steel, 
When you kill your enemy? 
Warm of blood like you is he. 


Do you ever show a trace 

Of the terror on his face? 
When his life begins to fiow, 
Do you think you might be so? 


Soldier, soldier, with your gun, 
I will be another one. 

Soldier not for long you play. 
I will take your gun away. 


On the Gravestone of a Friend 


ALAN SWALLOW 


Strange monument! on which the words will fade, 
Ever be nameless as is he within the shade. 

He lies with darkness in his dreamless head 

And has no use for words we once had said— 
Nor for his laughter, his rough body's speed. 
Needless he lies, and cannot know my need. 
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Orchard 


ROLAND RYDER-SMITH 


Upon this day Springtime 
and Summer met and kissed. 
Flower ashes float along 

the noon, a petal mist. 
Green fingers allocate 

calyx and stem and seed, 

as high sun utters what 

the long chill dark decreed. 


Remembering Easter 


ROLAND RYDER-SMITH 


Black midnight passes—all 

nights must—the spirit, stark and prone, 
awakens at a vague, preconscious call, 
cold flesh to stone. 


Quick as an indrawn breath, 

A livid shadow on the outrolled portal— 
shadow of man beyond the claw of death; 
man the immortal. 


The Tryst 


ROLAND RYDER-SMITH 


When Twilight courts the Evening Star 
He carries gifts for demoiselle. 

Brown owl and grey moth know him well; 
The night bird’s throat is his guitar 
While sun-arms hold the west ajar. 

His lips hold secrets lovers tell, 

When Twilight courts the Evening Star. 


He carries gifts for demoiselle— 

Essence of rose, of lavender, 

The low notes of a Vesper bell 

And soft south wind crepuscular,— 
When Twilight courts the Evening Star. 
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Ast, Propaganda, and Propaganda Art 


MARTIN GARDNER 


URRENT controversies between 
Marxian critics and their op- 
ponents concerning the nature 

and value of propaganda in art, suffer 
in general from a melange of linguistic 
confusions. The same words are used 
by the opposing sides (sometimes by 
the same side) with widely different 
meanings, and different words are used 
with the same meanings. It is possible, 
therefore, that a major portion of the 
conflict may, upon analysis, prove to be 
verbal in nature; and that once these 
verbal confusions are uncovered, some- 
thing of a genuine synthesis might be 
initiated. 

This is an attempt at such an initia- 
tion. The thesis will be that the 
Marxian and anti-Marxian critics op- 
erate within two divergent and ancient 
critical traditions—the Platonic and the 
Aristotelian — which do not actually 
contradict each other but differ only in 
their respective vocabularies and em- 
phases.t In clearing away the verbal 
contradictions a path may be opened 
for a consideration of the emphases and 
the deeper reasons which underlie their 
divergence. 

Before proceeding it will be expe- 
dient to examine some of the general 
terms involved. 

The word “art” will be used in ref- 
erence to the fine arts as distinct from 
useful or practical arts that concern the 
making of objects (such as clothing 
and furniture) which serve purposes 
primarily utilitarian. 

Richard a ete the Romenkion Division ai 
the University of Chicago, in an article, ‘‘Literary Crit- 
icism and the of Imitation in Antiquity,’’ pub- 
lished in Modern Philolo 2, August, 1936, and an un- 


Published lecture on | Philosophic Bases of Art 
and Criticism,’’ given in 1941 at the annual meeting of 


The terms “propaganda” and “rhet- 
oric” will be used interchangeably to 
refer to the process of persuasion. 

Important distinctions should be kept 
in mind between art which contains 
consciously intended rhetoric; art in 
which the propaganda is there by un- 
conscious intention; and art which is 
rhetorical by accident—the rhetoric im- 
plied by the subject-matter apart from 
any intention whatsoever on the part 
of the artist. 

“Aesthetics” (or any roughly synony- 
mous term such as “critical theory’’) is 
a vague and crucial word. Two funda- 
mental distinctions seem to be involved 
in any precise definition of its scope. 

The first is made on the basis of 
whether all things related to the art 
object, or only the immediate psycho- 
logical experience (with its strange 
mixture of pleasures), is proper in the 
study of art. These two approaches may 
be distinguished by the terms “univer- 
sal” and “psychological.” 

The universal approach is concerned 
with anything of significance that re- 
lates in any way to the art object. This 
includes the forces which combined to 
shape the work of art (i.e., the artist’s 
personality and history; the social, eco- 
nomic, and political forces surrounding 
him; and so on) and the effects which 
follow from the work (i.e., the imme- 
diate pleasure experience, and the later 
effects — moral, political, educational, 
etc.). The art object is considered in its 
total context of relations. 


the College Art Association. In addition to the two 

basic approaches, Dr. McKeon also distinguishes three 

additional modes of criticism, regarded as ‘‘particulari- 

zations’’ of the Platonic, which found their classical 

expressions in the critical works of Longinus (later 

iven a philosophical basis by Kant), Horace, and 
etrius. 
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The psychological approach is con- 
cerned only with the immediate effect 
of the work of art upon the audience; 
that is, with the pleasure or delight 
which persons experience at the time 
they are contemplating a work of art. 
It is “art qua art” in the sense of art 
considered only in its unique function 
as art. 

This immediate experience is far 
from simple. Three “levels” of pleas- 
ures are traditionally distinguished. (1) 
The purely sensuous, such as the pleas- 
ure of seeing a clear blue sky. (2) The 
formal, which involves delight in the 
harmonious order of the parts of the 
work of art. (3) The meaningful, 
which includes innumerable and widely 
different types of pleasures aroused by 
symbols in the medium which relate to 
the observer's past experience. 

Only the second level seems to be 
essential to all works of art. The third 
level has very little relevance to music, 
for example, in which are concentrated 
the pleasures of the first and second 
level. And the first level has very little 
relevance to fiction, which is rich in the 
pleasures of the second and third. It is 
the second level which gives to art its 
unique value and distinguishes it from 
other objects also capable of arousing 
immediate delight. 

The adjective “‘aesthetic’’ has been 
used so indiscriminately since it was in- 
troduced into philosophic writing that 
it is almost as useless for precise analy- 
sis as the word “beauty.” For this rea- 
son, it will be omitted entirely from the 
body of the essay. The phrase “‘art as 
art,” whenever used, will simply mean 
art functioning on all levels which pro- 
vide immediate pleasures.” 


2It should be noted that the distinction between ‘‘im- 
mediate’’ pleasure and ‘‘later’’ effects of art, like all dis- 
tinctions, develops blurred edges when placed under a 
microscope. The ag oy of experiencing a work of art 
ter the work is no longer present, or 


May Carry over a 


The second distinction stems from 
the question of whether the causes and 
effects related to the art object are to 
be studied in the work itself or outside 
of it. These two approaches will be dis- 
tinguished by the terms “intrinsic” and 
“extrinsic.” 

The “extrinsic” approach deals with 
the forces which shaped the art, and 
with the effects of the art on the indi- 
vidual and society, studied apart from 
the art object. This study would, of 
course, bring the work of art into con- 
sideration, but only for the purpose of 
correlating it with the artist's personal- 
ity and history, and with the manifold 
effects of the work on individuals and 
society. 

The “intrinsic” approach also consid- 
ers the causes and effects of the art 
object, but studies them as they are 
embedded in the work — as structural 
features which had antecedent causes 
and will in turn produce varied effects. 
It is “art qua art” in the sense that the 
emphasis is on the structure of the 
object itself. ‘Extrinsic’ factors are 
considered, of course, but only for the 
purpose of better understanding the ac- 
tual construction of the work of art. 

In regard to this last distinction it 
will be apparent that each “value” 
which art may possess — moral, polit- 
ical, psychological, etc. — will have a 
double aspect. It can be studied intrin- 
sically or extrinsically. 


may be revived on later occasions simply by recalling 
the work. Or the rhetoric in a novel, which may later 
influence the political behavior of the reader, may cause 
immediate pleasure or displeasure depending on whether 
the reader agrees with it or not. Music and song may 
cause persons to behave in certain social ways while 
they are actually experiencing the music (for example, 
converts at a revival meeting under the influence of group 
singing). But the rough distinction is good enough for 
the purposes of the essay. To make sharper distinctions 

ween various functions of art would probably neces- 
sitate abandoning traditional terms entirely and approach- 
ing the subject with a ‘‘semiotic’’ vocabulary such as 
that used by Dr. Charles Morris in his pioneering article 
‘Esthetics and the Theory of Signs’’ in the Journal of 
Unified Science, June, 1939. 
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In the Poetics Aristotle discusses 
catharsis, the chief psychological value 
of Greek tragedy, but the discussion is 
intrinsic—in terms of the principles in 
a dramatic work which are capable of 
producing catharsis. For Aristotle, an 
extrinsic analysis of catharsis would fall 
more properly within the scope of the 
science of psychology. 

To illustrate with a rhetorical value: 
a study of the influence of painting in 
winning converts to the Church, or in 
strengthening the faith of believers, 
would be an extrinsic study of religious 
thetoric. Research on the use of the 
halo in painting would be an intrinsic 
rhetorical study. 

The problem of where an art value 
exists—in the work or in the mind—is 
almost entirely verbal and need not de- 
tain us. It is comparable to asking if 
the color “red” is really on the apple. 
The important, though obvious, point 
is that an analytical distinction can be 
made between the nature of the apple 
and what happens in the mind. In the 
same way one can distinguish between 
the structure of a work of art, and the 
effects of that structure on minds which 
contemplate it. 


II 


On the basis of the two distinctions 
—the universal-psychological and the 
intrinsic-extrinsic—it is now possible to 
formulate with some precision the na- 
ture of the two major critical traditions 
of Western Europe which had their 
Origins in the teachings of Plato and 
Aristotle. 


5No attempt can be made here to do more than present 
a bare outline of the two approaches. Other ‘‘schools’’ 
of aesthetics, past and present, usually fall into one of 
the two traditions, or emphasize certain aspects of them 
at the expense of other aspects. Many contemporary op- 
ponents of Marxist theory, it should be noted, are 
Platonists who differ only in the specific moral, political, 
and metaphysical standards which they apply. 


Plato approached the criticism of art 
from the universal point of view with- 
out explicit reference to intrinsic and 
extrinsic distinctions. 

This approach was a natural outcome 
of Plato's dialectic and synthetic 
method. He was impressed with con- 
tinuity and inter-relatedness. Instead of 
producing treatises on separate sciences 
or branches of philosophy, he confined 
his works to imaginary dialogues in 
which dialectical discussions took place. 

In the absence, therefore, of a 
treatise by Plato on art criticism, or a 
work on any topic in which he spoke 
as himself, it is impossible to know 
with certainty Plato’s actual attitudes 
on the subject. However, in the scat- 
tered references to art which occur 
throughout the dialogues (chiefly the 
Republic and the Laws) Plato clearly 
approached the art object in terms of its 
total context of relations. 

Although Plato recognized that art 
provided an immediate psychological 
delight, he seemed to regard this as of 
little value either to the individual or 
to society. His chief concern was with 
the later effects of art, in particular the 
moral and political. 

In the Republic, which deals with the 
ideal state, Socrates finally banished 
artists from his imaginary city because 
their art possessed no speciai value to 
the state which could not better be pro- 
vided by other instruments of educa- 
tion. In the Laws, concerned with more 
immediate political reform, artists are 
permitted to remain in the city, their 
works carefully censored to prevent 
moral or political harm. 

Aristotle, on the other hand, and for 
the first time in Greek philosophy, rec- 
ognized both the distinction between 
the psychological and other values of 
art, and between intrinsic and extrinsic 
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analysis. His approach to philosophy, 
unlike that of Plato, involved the di- 
vision of subject matter into sciences, 
each of which constituted an independ- 
ent realm of study. This division was 
in no sense an artificial compartmentali- 
zation of thought, but simply a neces- 
Sary step to obtain clarity and efficiency 
in philosophical and scientific analysis. 

It is not surprising, then, that one 
of Aristotle’s surviving treatises deals 
exclusively with the immediate psycho- 
logical values of Greek tragedy, a fine 
art which had developed a structure 
sufficiently stable to permit of inductive 
analysis. For Aristotle, the science of 
poetics was confined to the psycholog- 
ical effect of a work of art, considered 
intrinsically. The reason for these two 
restrictions are clear. 

He confined poetics to the immediate 
delight which art arouses because this 
is the only unique function which art 
objects possess. Other functions are held 
in common with other objects, and 
therefore more readily analyzed by 
other sciences. 

He confined poetics to intrinsic an- 
alysis of the psychological value be- 
cause an extrinsic study of this aspect 
of art would fall more conveniently un- 
der the science of psychology. 

In addition to differing in method 
and terminology, Aristotle also de- 
parted from Plato on the question of 
the value of art to the state. 

Plato’s position was, apparently, that 
art is of small value to the state now, 


‘Because the intrinsic ‘‘principles’’ of art are such by 
virtue of their power to arouse immediate pleasure, they 
can be discovered only by inductive study of works of art 
which do in fact, arouse such pleasure. Perhaps the most 
unfortunate error to which Aristotelian critics throughout 
history have been susceptible is that of failing to recog- 
nize that new forms of art call forth new principles, 
and therefore cannot be judged by standards —_— 
to the older forms. Works of art are created first; the 
principles discovered afterward. Aristotle's Poetics could 
not have been written before the development of Greek 
tragedy. Walt Disney made this point in a recent press 
interview when he said that he and his staff merely 
went to work and made a picture, then the ‘‘professors”’ 
came along to tell them what they had done. 
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and in the “city in the skies’ would be 
of no value at all. Aristotle answered 
Plato by discussing the social value of 
at least one type of art, namely the 
value of tragedy in purging emotions 
which might otherwise find expression 
in forms harmful to the state. 

Other social functions of art (such 
as communication, education, and prop- 
aganda) are discussed (as in Plato) 
only in connection with the censorship 
of art to prevent harmful moral and 
political effects, especially on the youth. 

Aristotle also made clear that art 
possessed the values of arousing delight 
in the mere fact of imitation (that is, 
one is pleased by an imitation simply 
because it imitates), and providing 
mental relaxation — a value held in 
common with sleep, wine, and dancing. 

We are now in position to discuss 
the Marxist approach to art and that 
of its opponents. 

Marxism, like Platonism, approaches 
art in terms of a total context of rela- 
tions. Although Marxists recognize the 
positive value of art to the state, even 
to the perfect state (and in this respect 
are Aristotelians), in their general ap- 
proach and emphasis they may be re- 
garded as Platonists. 

Contemporary critics who oppose, of 
seem to oppose, the Marxists, though 
differing among themselves in many im- 
portant respects, in general emphasize 
the unique functions of art as art, and 
the importance of distinguishing be- 
tween intrinsic and extrinsic analysis. 
For these reasons they may be regarded 
as within the Aristotelian tradition.5 


5The liveliest critical research in America along Aris- 
totelian lines has been taking Leon in the English De- 
partment at the University of Chiczgo under the guidance 
of Dr. Ronald S. Crane, head of the department. 
the University Review, Spring, 1942, for essays by Elder 
Olson and Norman F. MacClean, with a prefatory note 
= Dr. Crane. The essays are pioneer attempts to form- 
ulate a poetics of lyric p 3 

Another Aristotelian fn the Thomist tradition) at the 
University of Chicago is Dr. Mortimer J. Adler, whose 
book Art and Prudence (1937) is an unusually competent 
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If the preceding analyses of the two 
traditions are accurate, it should be clear 
that they do not contradict each other 
in any important respect, but differ 
chiefly in what they emphasize and 
what they define as the proper province 
of aesthetics. An adherent of either 
point of view can, without hesitation, 
practice the type of criticism empha- 
sized by the other. 

A Platonist, if he wishes, can under- 
take an Aristotelian investigation of a 
work of art; but he would tend to re- 
gard the results as only a small fraction 
of what he would like to discover about 
the work. The “greatness” of a work 
of art, he would insist, is too compre- 
hensive an attribute to be judged solely 
in terms of immediate delight. ‘Art is 
not a pleasure, a solace, or an amuse- 
ment; art is a great matter,” Tolstoy 
wrote. The Platonist is inclined to re- 
gard Aristotelian criticism as “purely 
formal” or “technical” ; trivial and nar- 


row in the light of the multiplicity of 
values which works of art possess. 
On the other hand the Aristotelian 
critic can, without injuring his con- 
science, discuss a work of art in terms 


of its total context of values. But he 
would regard this as stepping outside 
his province as an art critic, invading 
realms in which he might not feel qual- 
ified to operate. He inclines, therefore, 
to ignore the wider aspects of art, rele- 
gating this type of criticism to experts 
in the respective sciences involved.® 


study of the problem of censorship with reference to the 
motion picture. It contains an excellent historical survey 
of critical theories with special emphasis on the Platonic 
and Aristotelian traditions. The Aristotelian is, of 
course, defended as superior. A sly criticism of Dr. 
McKeon’s position will be found on page 656. 

‘It is interesting to note that Dewey, in Art as Experi- 
ence, clearly adopts the Aristotelian approach. On page 
316 he points out the “‘confusion of categories’’ involved 
in dealing with art in terms of ‘‘non-aesthetic’’ criti- 
cism. Discussing psycho-analytic criticism, he states that 
the artist's neuroses are ‘‘relevant to biography, but th 
are wholly impertinent as to the character of the wor 
itself. If the latter has defects, they are blemishes to be 
detected in the construction of the object itself. If an 
Oedipus complex is part of the work of art, it can be 
discovered on its own account.’’ As to sociological crit- 
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“But literature is an art. It is not 
philosophy, it is not social economy, it 
is not politics: it is an art. And art is 
for delight.” So wrote Somerset 
Maugham. 


Ill 


With this discussion of the two 
European critical traditions in the back- 
ground we can now turn to some. of 
the major focal points of current con- 
troversy. For convenience and clarity, 
what follows will be presented in the 
form of three propositions. Each will 
be stated first, then briefly amplified 
and defended. 

1. Some arts cannot contain propa- 
ganda; some arts may or may not con- 
tain it; and others are almost certain to 
contain it in some degree. 

The more purely “formal” or “‘ab- 
stract’’ arts—music for example—seem 
incapable of carrying meanings of suf- 
ficient complexity to be meaningful as 
rhetoric. Music may, of course, arouse 
certain emotions and establish certain 
moods. It may also symbolize objects 
and acts by imitating specific sounds 
and rhythms. But these emotions, moods, 
sounds, and acts are not propositions 
which can be evaluated as to their truth 
or goodness. It is difficult to be for or 
against a storm at sea; and even a bat- 
tle or sex experience is good or bad 
only in the light of a wider context of 
ideas. It is this wider context that is 
too complex for the symbolizing power 
of pure music. 

This does not imply, however, that 


icism, he writes, ‘Knowledge of social conditions of 
production is, when it is really knowledge, of genuine 
value. But it is no substitute for understanding of the 
object in its own qualities and relations.’ Of the his- 
torical approach, ‘‘But historic judgment is not esthetic 
judgment. There are categories . . . appropriate to his- 
tory, and only confusion results when they are used to 
control inquiry into art which also has its own ideas.” 
Mathematical, religious, scientific, and philosophical ap- 
proaches are similarly rej from the province of 

etic criticism because of their ‘‘neglect of the in- 
trinsic significance of the medium."’ 
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music cannot be used as a rhetorical in- 
strument. It can, in fact, become an ex- 
tremely effective instrument when fused 
with another medium capable of pre- 
senting the doctrine, as in the song, 
opera, ballet, or cinema. In these arts 
the music creates an emotional atmos- 
phere which may greatly intensify the 
persuasive quality of rhetoric carried by 
the symbols of the other medium. 

Pure music may also function as a 
thetorical aid if it is associated in the 
minds of the audience in any way with 
a special doctrine. Thus the music of 
Palestrina played during High Mass 
may impress worshippers with the 
beauty and solemnity of the ritual and 
consequently with the truth of Catholic 
doctrine. In a similar way a symphony 
by Shastakovitch may signify, in vague 
ways, a story glorifying the Russian 
state; and if the audience is aware of 
this signification, the music may acquire 
a rhetorical value which it could not 
otherwise possess. 

If a composer is known to have 
strong beliefs, this knowledge alone 
may tinge his music with rhetoric. Or, 
again, if the audience is in a special 
moral or political mood, its members 
may react in certain moral and political 
ways to certain types of music. Martial 
music may contribute to the military 
fervor of a people about to revolt or 
fight a war, even though the music itself 
gives no specific direction to the mili- 
tary action. Or the Bolero played in the 
open air on a warm night, to an audi- 
ence of young people, might conceiv- 
ably affect their moral behavior after 
the concert. 

In these various ways, then, music 
can certainly influence, in some degree, 
the beliefs and behavior of the listener. 
But the degree is slight, and so depend- 
ent on extraneous factors that more 


confusion than clarity seems to result 
from regarding music as capable of tak- 
ing sides on moral, political, or meta- 
physical topics. 

Other arts to which the term “prop- 
aganda” does not appear applicable in 
any meaningful way include the ab- 
Stract visual arts (abstract two-dimen- 
sional, abstract sculpture, and abstract 
moving arts such as Calder’s ‘‘mobiles” 
or the Bach section of Fantasia) and 
architecture. Arts which carry a rela- 
tively slight burden of ideas (such as 
sculpture, painting, dancing, lyric 
poetry, etc.) may or may not have rhet- 
orical implications. 

But arts which cover a wide range of 
meanings in a single work—such as fic- 
tion, drama, and cinema — are almost 
certain to be shot through with moral, 
political, and metaphysical implications. 
These may be reflected in the artist's 
handling of his subject matter, or 
simply in his choice of subject matter. 
If a novel denounces the rich it is prop- 
aganda. If it does not denounce the 
rich it is propaganda. 

This does not mean of course that 
novels, plays, and motion pictures must 
contain consciously intended rhetoric. 
The political implications in Proust, for 
example, are there because they are part 
and parcel of the subject matter, be- 
cause the author wrote from the re- 
membrance of a past lived within a par- 
ticular social structure. Unconscious 
and accidental rhetoric of this sort 
usually calls forth a variety of responses 
depending on the attitudes of each indi- 
vidual reader. Shakespeare probably 
never intended to argue for anything. 
As a result, critics have found evidence 
that he argued for almost everything. 

2. The presence of consciously in- 
tended propaganda in a work of art 
need not detract from its immediate 
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psychological value. 

This is a truth which Marxists have 
always recognized, but which Aristot- 
elians who failed to understand their 
own position have found difficult to 
accept. 

It is obvious, of course, that an artist, 
in addition to being an artist, is also a 
a member of society with many inter- 
ests which may mingle with his desire 
(as artist) to create good art. He may 
(to mention only three) wish to make 
money, achieve fame, or persuade his 
audience of the truth of certain doc- 
trines. 

There is no reason for assuming that 
the presence of one or more of these 
intentions will necessarily weaken his 
ability to function as an artist. 

It is true that in many cases of con- 
temporary political art the rhetorical in- 
tention of the artist does detract from— 
or rather is emphasized at the expense 
of—other values. This, however, is a 
criticism of individual artists, not of 
Marxist critical theory. And critics in 
the Communist Party have not hesi- 
tated, especially in recent years, to make 
this criticism of the works of over- 
enthusiastic members. There are, in 
fact, many reasons why a developing 
revolutionary art should be expected to 
have glaring deficiencies. 

In the first place, a political move- 
ment at its inception is small in the 
number of its followers — and good 
artists are rare. “A party card,” Joseph 
Freeman once wrote, “does not auto- 
matically endow a Communist with ar- 
tistic genius.” 

A more important reason is that even 
a competent artist, when involved in an 
emotionally-tinged political movement, 
is in constant danger of choking his 
talent with his enthusiasm for manufac- 
turing rhetoric. This is particularly true 
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in fiction, an art which slides so easily 
into didacticism. Much of the early 
left-wing writing in America was guilty 
of this misplaced emphasis. Rather than 
labor over a manuscript to enhance its 
value as art, the authors preferred in 
their political excitement to produce 
quickly written works of current rhet- 
orical value. 

This raises the question of whether, 
to produce great art, the propaganda 
intent of the artist should be a “‘sub- 
ordinate” one. Critics of Marxism fre- 
quently answer in the affirmative. A 
statement by T. S. Eliot, in his essay, 
“The Function of Criticism” (1934), is 
typical: 

“I do not deny that art may be 
affirmed to serve ends beyond itself; 
but art is not required to be aware of 
these ends, and indeed performs its 
function, whatever that may be, accord- 
ing to various theories of value, much 
better by indifference to them.” 

If Eliot is saying simply that insofar 
as the artist functions as an artist, he 
does well to remain “‘indifferent’’ to 
other intentions, then his statement is 
undoubtedly sound. It is like saying 
that an industrial designer should be 
more concerned with designing than 
with the utility of the industrial prod- 
ucts. But the artist himself is more than 
just an “‘art department.” He is a total 
personality frequently acting in re- 
sponse to double or multiple motiva- 
tions. These respective “ends” are of 
such different species that it seems fruit- 
less to debate the question of which is, 
or should be “primary” and which 
“subordinate” in the artist's mind. As 
artists, of course, Dante, Virgil, and 
Shakespeare were primarily interested 
in producing art. But as total personal- 
ities they were far from “indifferent” to 
the ends of glorifying the Church, im- 
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pressing the reader with the greatness 
of a city’s heritage, and pleasing a di- 
versified audience. 

The burden of proof surely lies on 
the shoulders of those who assert, or 
seem to assert, that the presence of 
these non-artistic intentions automatic- 
ally injures (by some elusive magic 
law) an artist's ability to function as 
an artist. And why may not an end 
which is “beyond” the work ac- 
tually stimulate the artist to even 
greater concentration on the task of per- 
fecting his work as art ?* 

It should be emphasized at this point 
that the revolutionary artist is in no 
sense “compelled” by his political con- 
victions to twist his art into social 
rhetoric. He chooses his subject matter 
because it is to him the material of life 
which is most significant—the richest in 
artistic possibilities. Steinbeck was no 
more compelled by his political views to 
write about the migratory worker than 
Dante and Milton were compelled by 
their theological views to deal with 
Christian doctrine and mythology. 

Joseph Freeman expressed this point 

when he wrote (in his introduction to 
Proletarian Literature in the United 
States, 1935): 
... in an era of bitter class war such as ours, 
party programs, collective actions, class pur- 
poses, when they are enacted in life, them- 
selves become experiences — experiences so 
great, so far-reaching, so all-inclusive that, 
as experiences, they transcend ffirtations and 
autumn winds and stars and nightingales and 
getting drunk in Paris cafes. 

3. Art may be good art yet contain 
bad rhetoric, or it may contain good 

Dewey, it appears, like Eliot is reluctant to admit that 
an artist may consciously concerned with the political 
effect of his work without at the same time weakening 
his Pen oom as_an artist (see the last chapter of Art 
as Experience). One is tempted to state the Marxist 
case in Dewey's own vocabulary: The aesthetic and mgral 
intentions of the artist fuse and interpenetrate so that 
the work of art is a genuine aesthetic expression in which 
political rhetoric is embedded—the entire substance of the 


work grounded in the artist’s experience as a live creature 
in dynamic interaction with his environment. 


rhetoric and have little value as art. 

Before going further it will be nec- 
essary to distinguish two meanings of 
“good” and “‘bad’” rhetoric. Rhetoric 
may be considered good or bad if (1) 
it is effective or ineffective as a means 
of persuasion (2) it is propaganda for 
a good or bad cause. 

It is often stated that the rhetorical 
effectiveness of a work of art varies 
directly with its art value. This is un- 
doubtedly true in most cases, though 
there may be exceptions. It is possible, 
for instance, to imagine a type of po- 
litical action desired immediately, and 
involving artistically insensitive individ- 
uals. Such action might best be aroused 
by a crude, inartistic work of fiction 
or cinema, perhaps even untrue in its 
factual implications. At any rate, an- 
alysis of the precise relationships be- 
tween the value of art as art, and its 
effectiveness as rhetoric, raises num- 
erous problems which cannot be entered 
into here. What follows will be con- 
fined, therefore, to the second interpre- 
tion of good and bad rhetoric. 

As now undersood, the proposition 
asserts that the art value of a work, and 
the political value of its propaganda 
need not vary directly. The importance 
of this statement is difficult to under- 
estimate. 

Just as opposition to the first two 
propositions (which are stressed by 
Marxists) can be regarded as bad Aris- 
totelianism, so can Marxist opposition 
to the third proposition (stressed by 
Aristotelians) be regarded as bad 
Marxism. 

The proposition rests upon the Aris- 
totelian assumption that the political 
value of a work of art can be analytic- 
ally separated from other values for 
purposes of criticism. To say this is 
not to deny that the values of art are 
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inextricably bound up with one another, 
influencing each other in numerous ob- 
scure ways. An art object is a unit just 
as the artist’s mind is a unit. But this 
does not mean that distinctions cannot 
be made for critical purposes just as 
we can distinguish between an artist's 
political views and his ability as an 
artist. 

An analogy with one of the useful 
arts may be illuminating. Consider the 
art of chair making. A chair is de- 
signed for the primary purpose of pro- 
ducing an object upon which someone 
may sit. But a chair also may serve 
other ends. It may be a work of formal 
beauty; it may function as a barber 
chair, dental chair, or electric chair. It 
may be made of expensive woods and 
so acquire a high economic value. Al- 
though these many values inhere in a 
single unified object, they are none the 
less analytically separable and may vary 
independently in worth. As Dewey 
(also speaking of chairs) delicately 
phrases it in Art as Experience, ‘“There 
is no pre-established harmony that 
guarantees that what satisfies the need 
of one set of organs will fulfill that 
of all the other structures and needs 
that have a part in the experience.” 
(P. 115.) 

This Aristotelian method of dis- 
tinguishing the various values of art, 
and allowing for their independent var- 
iability, should be regarded as little 
more than the development of a set of 
distinctions and definitions to facilitate 
the complete analysis of a work of 
art. There is no reason why a Marxist, 
of any party persuasion, should hesitate 
to accept it as a valuable and workable 
procedure. 

In the earlier days of the Marxist 
movement, in America and elsewhere, 
attempts were made by many Marxist 


critics to deny that art had value apart 
from social ends. They were reacting 
(and rightly of course) to the over- 
emphasis of the “art for art’s sake” 
schools, but in their ardor they fell into 
the equally absurd error of denying that 
art contained within it elements of 
value independent of political issues. 
Fortunately this attitude is vanishing, 
and Marxian critics are rapidly accept- 
ing the common sense of the Aristot- 
elian distinctions. 

Although it may appear irrelevant to 
look to Marx, Engels, or Lenin for sup- 
port of a point of view in the field of 
criticism (since these men made no pre- 
tenses of expertness in that field), there 
is ample evidence that the three found- 
ers of Communism did recognize the 
independent variability of the immedi- 
ate psychological value of a work, and 
its later political value. There is no 
doubt that this was Trotsky’s attitude 
because he expressed his views too 
clearly in his Literature and Revolution, 
published in 1925. 

Perhaps it was partly because of this 
work that admirers of Trotsky in this 
country were among the first of the left- 
wing critics to attack openly the ultra- 
leftist attitude toward art of the Com- 
munist Party. 

Max Eastman, in 1934, wrote in Art 
and the Life of Action: ‘““You can not 
pretend that art has no value in itself 
when you stand humiliated before the 
perfection of a carved image whose 
goal outside itself was some funny trick 
of mecromancy dead six thousand 
years.” 

In 1938 Edmund Wilson wrote in 
Triple Thinkers: “Marxism by itself 
can tell us nothing whatever about the 
goodness or badness of a work of art.” 

And James Farrell’s “A Note on Lit- 
erary Criticism,” 1936, rested its entire 
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argument upon a distinction made in 
the first chapter between two aspects of 
literature which he labelled the “aes- 
thetic” (literature as art) and the 
“functional” (literature as an instru- 
ment of social influence). 

It is unfair, however, to suggest that 
the Stalinists merely followed in the 
foosteps of their Trotsky-admiring op- 
ponents. As early as 1934 John Strachey 
had written his Literature and Dialec- 
tical Materialism, a clear attack upon 
the early Marxist confusion of values: 
“It would be indeed a blunder if we 
tried to pretend that a man was a bad 
poet because he was a bad Marxist, or 
a good poet because he was a good 
Marxist.” 

It is a startling commentary on our 
age that these four men, with the pos- 
sible exception of Eastman, apparently 
did not realize, or did not feel it im- 
portant enough to state, that they were 
defending an attitude as old as Aris- 
totle. But regardless of the label, the 
left-wing critics have at last discovered 
it, and the recognition is providing a 
long overdue check against earlier tend- 
encies to voice wild enthusiasm for 
even the crudest work with proper so- 
cial content, to condemn all contempo- 
rary works which did not carry the right 
political message, and to regard the 
“classics” as of value only for their 
“craft.”® 


8Especially startling is the case of Farrell. Although 
Aristotle took for granted the distinction upon which he 
rests his entire book, Farrell attributes it to an article 
by Professor George Herbert Mead, ‘‘The Nature of the 
Aesthetic Experience,’’ in the International Journal of 
Ethics, July, 1926. 

*Typical of this type of criticism was Mike Gold’s 
historic outburst against Thornton Wilder in the New 
Republic, October 22, 1930. Wilder was shown to be 
“*silly’’ and ‘‘superficial,’’ destined to quick oblivion. On 
another page in the same issue, in an advertisement, was 
uoted Gold’s estimate of Mary Heaton Vorse’s novel 
trike as a ‘‘burning and imperishable epic.’’ To borrow 
Bullough’s term, Gold lacked ‘‘psychic distance.’’ His 
enthusiasm for the right political content, and rage at 
its absence, distorted his judgment of the other values of 
art. But his high-voltage criticism was of timely value 
in arousing interest in the Marxist approach. 
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So much then for some of the chief 
centers of conflict in contemporary crit- 
ical disputation. 

IV 

It has been shown that Plato and 
Aristotle initiated two critical traditions 
which find expression today in the crit- 
ical theories of the Marxists and their 
“Aristotelian’’ opponents. An attempt 
has been made to disclose the extent 
to which the conflict between the two 
groups is verbal in nature, and to indi- 
cate how each group can profit from 
an understanding of their opponent's 
approach. The Aristotelian, to be a 
good Aristotelian, must recognize the 
value of a Platonic analysis; and the 
Marxist, to be a good Marxist, must 
recognize the value of an Aristotelian 
analysis. 

This brings us to the real core of the 
controversy. After the verbal confu- 
sions are understood, the question re- 
mains concerning the relative values of 
the two approaches. Should either be 
regarded as superior to the other — as 
the preferable manner of formulating 
criticism ? 

The question can be answered, per- 
haps, only in reference to the specific 
practical ends for which the task of crit- 
icism is undertaken. 

For example, in the Marxist move- 
ment, which assumes that the primary 
need of the world today is economic 
adjustment rather than progress in the 
arts, it is natural that art should be en- 
listed as a “weapon.” A man starving 
for food may also be starving for art. 
But he must be fed before he can enjoy 
a symphony. The unique values of art 
may be, in some final sense, near the 
top of life’s heirarchy of values, but the 
economic problems are more important 
now. They come first in time. For this 
reason the Marxist feels justified in em- 
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phasizing the social effects of art—in 
encouraging art which he feels will ad- 
vance social reconstruction, and dis- 
couraging art which will retard it. A 
preoccupation with art as art would be 
as out of place in the periodicals of a 
revolutionary movement as an academic 
discussion of why one woman appears 
to be more beautiful than another. The 
Marxist feels that there will be time for 
this type of analysis—later. 

On the other hand, other contexts 
may find the Aristotelian approach 
more appropriate. To give one example 
—a university, organized on the basis 
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of a division of disciplines to facilitate 
teaching and research, may best serve 
its ends if departments of art, literature, 
and music stress an intrinsic approach 
to the immediate psychological ex- 
perience.?° 

But these questions take us into the 
fields of ethics and politics, and ulti- 
mately, perhaps, into metaphysics. 


For a thorou discussion of this question see Dr. 
Crane's article, ‘‘History versus Criticism in the Univer- 
sity Study of Literature,"’ in the English Journal (college 
edition), October, 1935. Writing before he became head 
of the Department of English at the University of 
Chicago, Dr. Crane deplored the over-emphasis in Amer- 
ican universities on the ‘‘historical’’ aspects of literature 
and the consequent neglect of ‘‘criticism’’ in the Aristot- 
elian sense. e outlined the nature of a reform which 
he implemented a few years later when he became de- 
partmental head. 
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